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Parliament does not represent the people 



begins at home 


People’s assembly 

Wednesday March 12, from 9am, Cen¬ 
tral Hall, Westminster, (nearest tube: St 
James Park). 

Our counter-conference to Blair’s war 
parliament, organised by Stop the War 
Coalition, office@stopwar.org.uk 
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T ony Blair is in a perilous position. 
The people are against him. The 
trade unions are against him. The 
Labour Party’s grassroots activ¬ 
ists are against him. And on February 26 
121 backbench Labour MPs defied a 
three-line whip and voted against him. 
The government had to rely on the pay¬ 
roll vote of ministers and their aides. And 
if the Tories had not supported him Blair 
would have gone down to a crushing 
defeat. Quite clearly the Labour Party is 
split top to bottom. Clare Short and Robin 
Cook are known doubters. There are prob¬ 
ably 20 to 30 others. 

Yet Wednesday’s debate was cel¬ 
ebrated by much of the media as a glori¬ 
ous parliamentary occasion. A splendid 
example of democracy in practice. It was 
no such thing. Parliament has proven it¬ 
self to be cumbersome, remote and to¬ 
tally unrepresentative. The war party in 
the House of Commons - Blair, his minis¬ 
ters and hangers-on, plus the official 
Tory Party - has a clear majority. The peace 
party’s amendment was defeated by 393 
votes to 199. The government’s own 
motion backing its efforts to get a sec¬ 
ond UN resolution was passed by 434 
votes to 124. But the war party has no 
majority in the country. 

Opinion polls routinely show only 
10% supporting Blair’s Altanticist policy 
of automatically backing a US war 
against Iraq - with or without a second 
UN security council resolution. Nearly 
60% say they are against the war even if 
the US, UK and Spain manage to get their 
new resolution through the UN (by bul¬ 
lying Russia, China and France into not 
using their veto and bribing the basket 
cases - Angola, Cameroon, etc). This 
majority manifested its breadth, size, en¬ 
thusiasm and potential on February 15 - 
two million on the streets of London; 
90,000 in Glasgow; 20,000 in Belfast. 

Is this anti-war majority represented in 
the House of Commons? Not by Chris 
Smith, Kenneth Clarke and Charles Ken¬ 
nedy. Parliament’s peace party articulates 
the wavering 30% minority which might 
support a war in Iraq - if it has UN back¬ 
ing. The 199 votes gained by the peace 
party - which included 50 Liberal Demo¬ 
crats, 13 Tories and the Welsh and Scot¬ 
tish nationalists - claim that the “case for 
war is unproven”. 

Chris Smith urged parliament to re¬ 


spond to Hans Blix’s plea for more time 
so that his UN weapons inspectors can 
finish their job. What happens if agents 
of mass destruction are then found? 
Ken Clarke fears the “consequences of 
war”. An invasion of Iraq would act as 
a recruiting sergeant for terrorism and 
bin Ladenism. Threaten war to force 
Saddam Hussein to comply - but do not 
strike yet. But in six months? Charles 
Kennedy also wants to follow the “UN 
route”. 


Parliament’s peace party differs with 
the war party over means. Not ends. 
Both parties have the same objective of 
disarming Iraq and imposing the will of 
the UN - a den of nuclear-armed blood¬ 
suckers, pseudo-democracies and tin- 
pot dictatorships. Put another way, the 
argument in parliament is over timing. 
Continue imperialist diplomacy for a few 
more months or turn to imperialist war in 
three weeks time. 

Clearly the anti-war party can neither 


trust nor rely on parliament. MPs are 
elected every four or five years through 
a demonstrably unfair first-past-the-post 
system. There is no right of recall. Indeed 
the whole institution of parliament - mon¬ 
arch, House of Lords, stilted language, 
archaic procedures, whips, cabinet, presi¬ 
dential prime minister, etc - is designed 
not to express, but check, divert and 
smother, popular initiative and anger. 
Blair will anyway give the go-ahead for 
war not after another polite Westminster 


debate, but, in all likelihood, through the 
use of the royal prerogative. 

Because war with Iraq cannot be 
stopped through parliament, the people 
are turning in their millions to extra-par¬ 
liamentary methods. Not only the next 
round of huge demonstrations in March, 
but readying for political strikes, boy¬ 
cotts of munitions, occupations of work¬ 
places, schools and colleges, takeovers 
of city and town centres, etc. 

Such actions need coordination if they 
are to be effective. And that means as a 
necessity the fullest democracy in the 
anti-war party from the local groups up 
to the national level. 

The March 12 people’s assembly, or¬ 
ganised by the Stop the War Coalition in 
Central Hall, Westminster, is an excellent 
initiative. This counter-conference must, 
of course, be used as a platform to ex¬ 
pose the predatory aims of the war party 
- the oil grab, Turkey’s designs over 
Kurdistan, the US vision of permanent 
war - and the lack of a popular mandate. 
However, the people’s assembly must 
also grow into a people’s parliament. A 
place where the anti-war party meets, 
debates, decides and monitors our strat¬ 
egy and tactics. 

The anti-war party is a movement for 
democracy. We say, regime change must 
start in Britain. That does not mean sim¬ 
ply calling for Blair to go. That is inad¬ 
equate in today’s situation of greatly 
heightened political awareness and direct 
involvement. Blair would simply and ef¬ 
fortlessly be replaced by another presi¬ 
dential prime minister - a cabinet insider 
like Gordon Brown or a cabinet outside 
like Peter Hain. 

Regime change - if it is to be meaning¬ 
ful rather than purely superficial - in¬ 
volves getting rid of the whole 
constitutional monarchy system. Abol¬ 
ish the monarchy and the second cham¬ 
ber. Fight for a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales and a united Ireland. 
Extend democracy - annual elections and 
the right to recall representatives. Such 
demands logically go hand in hand with 
other measures - replacing the standing 
army with popular militias, introducing 
workers’ control, substantive equality 
between men and women, etc. 

Regime change for us is about con¬ 
stantly extending control from below • 
Jack Conrad 
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LETTERS 


E Letters may have been 

shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Bureaucratic 

Campbell McGregor has a nice patronis¬ 
ing put-down for my criticisms of left 
groups, particularly the International 
Socialist Group ( Weekly Worker Febru¬ 
ary 6) - it is a matter of “personality 
clashes” (Letters, February 20). He notes 
that I experienced difficulties with Gerry 
Healy, Tony Cliff and Sean Matgamna. I 
would have thought that Campbell 
would have worried about the personal¬ 
ity of anybody who did not have diffi¬ 
culties with these people! 

Basically they ran or mn organisations 
which are not democratic, which are sec¬ 
tarian and bureaucratic. That is the prob¬ 
lem. Their personalities reflect their power 
and the ways in which they maintain their 
power. Whether I have a difficult person¬ 
ality, an unresolved Oedipus complex or 
some other psychological quirk is beside 
the point. My main criticism of left 
groups is surely clear, unequivocal and 
urgent. They need to become democratic 
organisations, otherwise they are a 
blockage on the road. 

Will the two milli on people in London 
on February 15 join the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, Socialist Party or any other in 
order to bring about change? I think not. 
Will the 100,000 who marched in Glasgow 
join the Scottish Socialist Party? I think 
there is a better chance because the SSP 
is more open and democratic. The SP had 
an opportunity from 1996 to do a Tommy 
Sheridan with the Socialist Alliance. It 
chose not to - a sectarian choice. The 
SWP on February 15 chose building its 
own party before the broader SA - a sec¬ 
tarian choice. The February 15 march was 
about democracy as well as peace, but 
where is the democracy and openness 
in the left groups? The working class is 
not stupid and smells out any hypocrisy. 

Campbell may find my political posi¬ 
tion “incoherent”, but I think that says 
more about him than it does about me. 
As for the ISG, of course their member¬ 
ship know that they are part of the United 
Secretariat: I did not question that. My 
point was that they did not know what 
was going on inside Usee, or the ISG for 
that matter. Without an internal bulletin, 
how could they know, except through 
the official pages of International View¬ 
point ? 

On personality clashes in the Coven¬ 
try ISG, Campbell may be referring to the 
incident where a Coventry ISG national 
committee member and leading sectarian 
tried to get rid of a fellow ISG comrade in 
our branch by a neat trick. He himself 
wrote a letter of complaint about the com¬ 
rade. He then got the local Militant full- 
timer to sign the letter and to send it to 
the ISG as a formal complaint from Mili¬ 
tant against the comrade. He then moved 
the expulsion of the comrade on the ba¬ 
sis of the Militant’s complaint. The fact 
that I blew the NC member’s cover and 
exposed him as a conniving bastard did 
cause a few personality clashes, as can 
be imagined! 

Suffice it to say that, from having be¬ 
tween 30 and 40 members, the ISG has 
never had any members in Coventry 
since. 

Dave Spencer 

Coventry 

Had to expel 

Dave Spencer, backed by the evident 
glee of the editors of Weekly Worker , 
wants to haul over the details of a fac¬ 
tion fight of nearly 20 years ago. 

Strange how an argument which has 
barely, if at all, raised its head in nearly 
two decades suddenly does so when the 
CPGB wants to prove the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty launched an “anti¬ 
unity offensive” against them. They, on 
the other hand, are all sweetness and 
light, wringing their hands at divisions. 


I think the CPGB has had splits. So 
have we. In 1984 we had a split with the 
former Workers Socialist League - what 
was left of them after previous splits - 
around Alan Thornett. Dave writes: 
“Clive Bradley paints a horror story of 
what life was like in Workers Fight [slip 
of the memory there, Dave] at the time. 
He has the nerve to ask if I was there 
during part of it. I was on the NC from 
the fusion right through to the expulsion 
conference. Clive Bradley was not. I do 
not agree with the picture he paints, but 
that is beside the point.” 

It isn’t beside the point at all - and my 
cheeky question was about whether 
Dave was at a particular event in the sum¬ 
mer of 1982 - which, if memory serves, he 
was not - where the ex-ICL/proto-AWL 
were treated like an enemy organisation 
when we were briefly in a small minority. 
By 1984 and the start of the miners’ strike, 
the fused organisation had ceased to 
function. We either faced that fact and 
declared it over, or jumped into the abyss. 
If it had been a “bear pit” simply because 
of political argument, all well and good. 
But Dave’s attempt to compare it to Kin- 
nock’s Labour Party is perverse. If he 
really believes Thornett et al wanted to 
stay in the organisation and not split, he 
is naive indeed. Given that we had the 
majority, we had little option but to expel 
them. It was obvious to anyone but a fool 
that this was what they wanted, and they 
were just trying to go as noisily as pos¬ 
sible and take some people with them. 
Dave was one of the people they took, 
which is a shame. 

Ian Donovan, on the same page, com¬ 
plains that the AWL invited Ulster loy¬ 
alist Billy Hutchison to speak at a summer 
school, so it’s hypocritical for us to criti¬ 
cise the CPGB for its line on the Muslim 
Association. This is not like with like. We 
have indeed debated even organisations 
like Hizb at-Tahrir in the past. We 
wouldn’t have a problem with you de¬ 
bating MAB. It’s that first you deny they 
are fundamentalist, then accept they are 
but think it doesn’t matter, and advocate 
popular-frontist attitudes towards them, 
which disturbs us. 

Clive Bradley 
AWL 

MAB 

Gerry Byrne of the AWL is extremely well 
tutored in her organisation’s school of 
lies and falsifications - that or the woman 
is genuinely confused. 

Take her claim that, where once the 
Communist Party “mocked those like 
Workers Power for their ‘critical support 
for the Taliban in order to gain a hearing 
with young muslims’”, we now appar¬ 
ently “use the identical argument in rela¬ 
tion to the islamic fundamentalist Muslim 
Association of Britain” (Letters, Febru¬ 
ary 20). As with so many AWL polemi¬ 
cal broadsides against the CPGB, there 
is only one appropriate response to this: 
huhl 

Two points. One, the Taliban in Af¬ 
ghanistan were responsible for a medi¬ 
evalist terror. No authentic communist - 
either in Afghanistan or anywhere else - 
could give them an iota of support. 
Hence unlike Workers Power et al we did 
not back them as the lesser evil against 
US imperialism. 

Two, MAB has co-thinkers in the Mid¬ 
dle East but operates in Britain. They 
might dream of imposing a theocracy 
here. But they have precisely zero 
chance of doing it. In all likelihood they 
will be made into an object of persecu¬ 
tion and oppression. Therefore, in their 
real space of operation MAB stands for 
certain democratic rights which are today 
increasingly under attack. Also, equally 
important for us, MAB is opposed to the 
US-UK wardrive against Iraq. 

So what sort of “critical support” has 
our organisation offered MAB? We 
worked hard to build the two-million- 
strong demonstration they co-spon¬ 
sored. True. But that did not mean 


refraining from attacking the MAB po¬ 
litically. We did. Eg: “There is no need to 
debate whether or not MAB in particu¬ 
lar and islam in general is reactionary. Like 
all religions it is. Indeed the form of neo- 
traditional islam promoted by MAB, and 
its Muslim Brotherhood progenitors, is 
alien to the elementary principles of de¬ 
mocracy, secularism and equality we 
adhere to” ( Weekly Worker February 6). 
Our aim is simple - engage with MAB’s 
mass base and encourage them to learn 
from their own experience of being part 
of an ongoing mass anti-war, pro-democ¬ 
racy movement. 

On the other hand Gerry Byrne’s AWL 
is the organisation that gave critical sup¬ 
port to reactionary fundamentalists - the 
mujahedin counterrevolutionaries in 
their protracted war with the Peoples 
Democratic Party regime in Afghanistan 
and their Soviet armed forces backers 
throughout the 1980s. Why? Not to en¬ 
gage with their mass base. But because 
the AWL could not distinguish between 
the PDPA which came to power through 
a revolution and had a progressive pro¬ 
gramme - albeit petty bourgeois and full 
of elitist and technocratic illusions - and 
the Soviet armed forces. 

The CIA saw their chance of inflicting 
a humiliating defeat on the Soviet Union. 
So did the AWL. In so doing the com¬ 
rades forgot that the mujahedin war 
against the Soviet armed forces began 
as, and was at root, a counterrevolution¬ 
ary civil war against the PDPA and secu¬ 
larism. Once again the third camp 
Matgamna group veered towards the 
first camp. 

Those who sided with the mujahedin 
ought to have the honesty and the con¬ 
sistency to shoulder some responsibil¬ 
ity for what happened when they won - 
the destmction of Kabul, mass rape and 
the rule of fractious drugs lords - and 
how this opened the way for the Taliban 
and medievalist reaction. 

Alec Long 
London 

Polarising 

Martin Schreader writes: “Britain is the 
weak link in the imperialist chain”, since 
“The US and UK are the only two coun¬ 
tries where the sentiments of the people 
on this war are not reflected in govern¬ 
ment policy” (Letters, February 13). 

I’d like to point out that, although it has 
received little attention in either the US 
or UK press, the current Spanish gov¬ 
ernment faces an even bigger backlash 
from the electorate than does our own 
Dear Leader, Blair. 

Between two and three million people 
hit the streets in Spain last weekend, the 
largest overall turnout in the world. As 
many as one in 15 Spaniards marched. 
Aznar’s so-called People’s Party has 
fallen behind the centre-left Socialist 
Party in the polls, for the first time since 
coming to office three years ago. A poll 
in El Pais two weeks ago showed 69% 
of Spaniards were against even a UN- 
backed war. In fact, nearly two-thirds of 
People’s Party’s voters opposed war. 

On Monday of this week it was re¬ 
vealed that in 1997 Spain had offered to 
pay Baghdad in ‘aid’ if it gave oil con¬ 
tracts to the Repsol company of Spain. 
Aznar’s government was ready to make 
a ‘donation’ if Repsol was given a con¬ 
cession in the Nasiriya field, despite the 
fact that the UN had just issued a series 
of resolutions condemning Iraq’s contin¬ 
ued blocking of inspections, according 
to official documents leaked to the press. 
It is a huge embarrassment for both him 
and his party, and demonstrates exactly 
where his high moral purpose truly lies - 
a dog-eared photocopy of Blair, Bush 
and Cheney’s hypocritical cant. 

Similar situations can be found across 
the globe: in Italy, even before 1.5 million 
turned out in Rome, 73% opposed the 
war under any circumstances. In Aus¬ 
tralia this week, 85% opposed the war 
without a UN mandate, and 54% op¬ 


posed it under any circumstances. In 
Denmark, 79% opposed the war without 
a UN mandate, and 57% opposed it un¬ 
der any circumstances. In the Czech Re¬ 
public, the figures are 76% and 67% 
respectively. In Hungary, a massive 82% 
opposed the war under any circum¬ 
stances. The numbers are similar in most 
countries around the world, from the 
polls I have seen. And following last 
weekend’s demonstrations, we can ex¬ 
pect to see these figures continue to rise. 

These ‘leaders’ do not speak for us. 
But all of this only strengthens Mr 
Schreader’s argument: we are indeed 
polarising along class lines, and now is 
the time for all socialists to begin build¬ 
ing a real proletarian movement against 
war. 

Jon Fox 

Oxford 

One in 20 

The February 20 Weekly Worker reports 
that nearly a million people took part in 
anti-war protests in Australia over the 
weekend of February 14-16. It goes on 
to say this was about one in 50 of the 
Australian population. 

This significantly underestimates the 
size of the demos. Australia has about 
19.5 million people - not 50 million, as the 
Weekly Worker seems to think! - and 
thus more than one in 20 of the total popu¬ 
lation was involved in the protests. 

Unfortunately, New Zealand, where I 
am, lags a long way behind! 

Philip Ferguson 
Christchurch 

Rail tasks 

In addition to the good points Derek 
Goodliffe makes I would like to suggest 
three additional tasks facing railworkers 
(‘Putting alliance back on track’ Weekly 
Worker February 20). 

Firstly that the case for railworkers’ 
control would be greatly strengthened 
by a pamphlet on the subject written by 
rail union activists. The Off the rails news¬ 
letters always went down well across the 
rail unions - former Aslef general secre¬ 
tary Lew Adams waved one around in 
anger at a meeting of Aslef activists in 
Scotland shortly before he was deposed. 
The bulletin had started to cause prob¬ 
lems for both management and the un¬ 
ion bureaucrats An Off the rails brochure 
on workers’ control would have an al¬ 
ready made audience. I could help any¬ 
one willing to write it with books, 
pamphlets, advice and discussion, given 
I attempted something similar myself 
while I was working on the rails. 

Secondly there has to be pressure put 
on the leadership to end the members- 
only website - there is real bureaucratic 
control here, which goes against the 
whole spirit of the net. If this can’t be 
achieved, there should be an unofficial 
site launched that facilitates networking 
and debate for all those interested in the 
industry. 

The third and final point is that some 
of us in the mid-90s at train crew confer¬ 
ences began to argue for the leadership 
to develop a strategy for the union in 
terms of goals and time scales, as well as 
how this plan was going to be achieved. 
We argued this would be better than 
continually acting as firefighters in an 
increasingly fragmented industry. This 
seems more relevant to me now than ever. 
Peter Burton 
Ex-RMT activist 

Members’ rights 

The Weekly Worker has been covering 
the developments in Bedfordshire SA 
for some time now. While this is of course 
welcome, it is not enough just to publish 
reports and give a platform to those who 
have been victimised or expelled. The 
task of communists is to take the specific 
and generalise it. 

For those who had the pleasure of 


working inside the Socialist Labour 
Party in its early years, the importance 
of establishing the best and most demo¬ 
cratic practices of the workers’ move¬ 
ment was of paramount importance. The 
experience of witch-hunts in that organi¬ 
sation should act as a rallying call to all 
those who want to ensure such denials 
of basic democratic rights is not allowed 
to infect the Socialist Alliance. Gerry 
Healy’s organisation is now (in)famous 
for its abuse of members’ rights; the SLP 
have followed a similar trajectory; even 
the SWP’s handling of its front organi¬ 
sations must be questioned in this re¬ 
spect. 

A duty rests with each individual mem¬ 
ber of the Socialist Alliance to take up the 
question of the Bedfordshire SA. The 
alliance needs to be an exemplary advo¬ 
cate of democratic practice; this and only 
this will give the SA a culture which will 
allow it to truly represent the interests of 
the working class. 

I therefore call on all branches of the 
SA to adopt a resolution opposing the 
victimisation of members of Beds SA in 
the current witch-hunt and to equally 
oppose all forms of intimidation and vio¬ 
lence as a method of political organisa¬ 
tion and to fight for open and honest 
debate as the best method of tackling 
differences. 

James Frazer 
Manchester 

Shut down list 

When will this continual whining about 
the Socialist Workers Party stop? 

The SWP have kept the left alive, and 
their Marxist Fomms are extremely in¬ 
structive to young and old alike. The 
SWP were the catalyst of the success¬ 
ful Stop the War Coalition, and on Feb¬ 
ruary 15 we witnessed the fruits of their 
strategy. Given the chance, using the 
same expert planning, they will help us 
see Socialist Alliance councillors 
elected! 

There are certain members of the ‘indie 
list’ who are doing everything in their 
power to undermine the building of the 
SA. They have upset many on the list 
who have now decided to leave, and the 
leaders of this band are now attempting 
to organise an oppositionist website and 
platform. They should follow the SP sec¬ 
tarians. Failing that, they should be ex¬ 
pelled, and the list wound up. They 
contribute nothing but the seeds of the 
alliance’s destruction. 

Tom Hoxton 
email 

Human trash 

So once again Donovan, rather than deal 
with the political and, yes, moral conse¬ 
quences of his trivialisation of child 
abuse, chooses to retreat into a consti¬ 
pated pseudo-intellectualism. Last week 
it was inferred that I was a Nazi... this week 
I’m only “imprisoned by bourgeois re¬ 
actionary ideology” (Letters, February 
20 )! 

Why do I say the BNP are opportun¬ 
ists on the issues of child abuse? Be¬ 
cause the kind of society they wish to 
create would objectively reinforce social 
attitudes that encourage such abuse. 
What other areas of concern that work¬ 
ers have should the left take seriously? 
That you mock those that seek to engage 
with their class rather than take your typi¬ 
cal middle class ‘socialist’ view and lec¬ 
ture the (to your mind inherently 
reactionary and thick) workers says a lot 
about your brand of Marxism. 

Where does Donovan mention race? 
Er, by baldly stating that my views are 
the same as the BNP? By insinuating that 
my views are contiguous with those that 
facilitated the holocaust and the geno¬ 
cide in Rwanda? Will that do, Ian? 

I have no ‘romantic’ view of the work¬ 
ing class. If Donovan is so sure that his 
brand of liberal PCism in the place of 
class-based politics is so right, then I 
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suggest he comes with me and spends 
but a week on the council estate I lived 
on for 20 years. There I am sure he will 
find a warm reception by working class 
parents to his views. Especially as that 
estate was used to dump the human trash 
that abuse children on ... but such con¬ 
cerns are obviously not worthy of our r- 
r-r-revolutionary paper-seller! 

Remember, Ian, it was you in your first 
article that claimed the middle class abuser 
Jonathan King was the ‘victim’. Hiding 
behind your unique linguistic stmctures 
won’t hide the appalling nature of your - 
and, I presume, the CPGB’s - view of 
children. 

Steve Davies 
Birmingham 

Arrest Mugabe 

Zimbabwean president Robert Mugabe, 
in Paris to meet president Chirac and at¬ 
tend the Franco-African summit, es¬ 
caped arrest in Paris, after the French 
judicial authorities mled that, as a serv¬ 
ing head of state, he has immunity from 
prosecution. 

Simultaneously, human rights cam¬ 
paigners protesting against Mugabe’s 
bloody regime were hunted by riot po¬ 
lice through the streets of Paris, follow¬ 
ing the French government’s decision to 
ban demonstrations and order the arrest 
of protesters. Despite the heavy clamp- 
down, a rolling programme of day-long, 
hit-and-mn anti-Mugabe protests began 
mid-morning, on February 19, outside the 
ministry of justice. 

The riot police, the CRS, shoved us 
away from the justice ministry and threat¬ 
ened us with arrest. No arrests were 
made. The massive media presence made 
the police wary. At that stage, they ap¬ 
parently decided that mass arrests would 
be bad for their image. 

At midday, the protesters descended 
on the Palais de Justice, to support the 
legal application for Mugabe’s arrest on 
charges of torture. Under French law, 
anyone who commits, authorises or con¬ 
sents to acts of torture anywhere in the 
world can be arrested and tried in France. 
The 100-page arrest warrant application 
documented evidence of Mugabe’s col¬ 
lusion with torture, including affidavits 
from Zimbabwean torture victims and 
reports from Amnesty International and 
Physicians for Human Rights (Denmark), 
which confirmed the widespread, routine 
use of torture in Zimbabwe. 

I was granted a 30-minute meeting with 
the deputy prosecutor, and was accom¬ 
panied by the main plaintiff in the case, 
torture victim Tom Spicer. Mr Figneul 
acknowledged that I had presented a 
serious, substantive case for Mugabe’s 
arrest. But he said the official French view 
was that president Mugabe enjoyed im¬ 
munity as head of state. I told the deputy 
prosecutor: “If Slobodan Milosevic can 
be indicted while he was head of state of 
Yugoslavia, why can’t Robert Mugabe?” 

At 3pm, the Paris gay rights group, Act 
Up, staged a lively, short-lived protest 
outside the Zimbabwean embassy. 
When one member threw fake blood at 
the building, the police arrested nearly 
everyone - even television cameramen 
and protesters who were not involved in 
the paint throwing. 

Just over an hour later, outside Mu¬ 
gabe’s hotel, Zimbabwean exiles and 
refugees unfurled banners calling for his 
prosecution on torture and murder 
charges. They were immediately ar¬ 
rested, driven away in a police bus and 
taken to a nearby police station, where 
they were locked in the cells. I only es¬ 
caped arrest because I had been del¬ 
egated to phone up journalists. Soon 
after the others had been seized, the 
police came for me. But I got away. The 
entire apparatus of the French state 
seemed to be organised to protect 
Mugabe and suppress any protest 
against his murderous regime. 

The next day, February 20, as we left 
Invalides metro station, Alan Wilkinson 
of the Zimbabwe Association in Fondon 
and I were seized in a dragnet operation 
by riot police and undercover secret serv¬ 


ice agents. They didn’t recognise Tom 
Spicer until he had walked quite a dis¬ 
tance. Officers gave chase but he outran 
them. 

We were searched, had our hidden 
placards confiscated, and were then bun¬ 
dled into a police van and taken into ‘pre¬ 
ventive detention’ at a nearby police 
station. I was told by the senior arrest¬ 
ing officer that the interior minister had 
ordered the arrest of all protesters. “No 
demonstrations are permitted,” he told 
me. “It has been ordered by the interior 
minister.” 

We were held by the police for nearly 
two hours, until Mugabe left the foreign 
ministry. On our release, we were trailed 
by police cars and plainclothes officers. 
We were hunted like rats through the 
streets of Paris. The last time I experienced 
such repressive policing was when I 
staged a gay rights protest in communist 
East Berlin in 1973. 

We turned Mugabe’s visit to Paris into 
a PR disaster for him and the French 
government. Before our protests, Mu¬ 
gabe’s tyranny was not an issue in 
France. After our actions, it became a big 
story. We succeeded in highlighting 
Mugabe’s human rights abuses, but 
failed to get him arrested. I will keep try¬ 
ing. One day, he will end up on trial, just 
like Slobodan Milosevic. 

Instead of indulging this dictator with 
weak, ineffectual sanctions, it is time all 
European Union governments issued 
arrest warrants and extradition orders. 
The one sanction Mugabe really fears is 
prosecution. He is terrified of suffering 
the same fate as Milosevic. Article 27 of 
the UN Rome Statute 1998, which created 
the International Criminal Court, and has 
been ratified by France, explicitly states 
there is no immunity for heads of state 
with respect to crimes against humanity, 
such as torture. 

My endeavours are, I hope, the begin¬ 
ning of a global campaign to enforce in¬ 
ternational human rights laws and to put 
on trial all tyrants and torturers. Mugabe 
is merely the first of many. Next in line are 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, the Burmese 
junta, Saddam Hussein, the dictatorship 
in Belarus and many more. I want to see 
an international citizen’s movement for 
the arrest and prosecution of all human 
rights abusers. 

Human rights will only become a uni¬ 
versal principle of national and interna¬ 
tional law when ordinary people demand 
it and refuse to accept anything less. 

Peter Tatchell 

Fondon 

Asylum-seekers 

We, the undersigned, condemn utterly 
the hysteria about asylum-seekers being 
whipped up by sections of the media. We 
are deeply concerned at ministerial state¬ 
ments which have encouraged the hys¬ 
teria, and Tony Blair’s pledge to 
re-examine Britain’s obligations to inter¬ 
national conventions on asylum. 

War is the biggest producer of asylum- 
seekers. For a government at the fore¬ 
front of both pursuing armed 
interventions and arming international 
conflicts, scrapping this country’s pro¬ 
vision of asylum to those fleeing perse¬ 
cution would be absolutely shameful. 

Sections of the media have tried to 
draw a link between asylum-seekers and 
terrorists. Now politicians and even lib¬ 
eral church leaders are proposing to lock 
up thousands of innocent, desperate 
people for ‘security checks’ because of 
the alleged actions of a tiny handful of 
individuals. Whole communities now mn 
the risk of being branded as criminals. 

The Fabour government is legitimising 
racism in order to divide us. It is an old, 
and often-repeated, trick used by desper¬ 
ate politicians. Asylum-seekers are not 
to blame for a welfare state starved of 
resources, crumbling schools and hos¬ 
pitals, poverty pensions and inadequate 
housing. 

The biggest beneficiaries of the me¬ 
dia’s hysteria and the government’s rac¬ 
ist policies are the Nazis. Nick Griffin, the 
British Nationalist Party’s leader, has 


claimed the home secretary, David Blun- 
kett, as his best recmitment agent. Blun- 
kett’s ever-toughening policies on 
asylum, far from marginalising the Nazis, 
have helped them score a fifth council 
victory. 

The biggest victims of the hysteria and 
the racism are asylum-seekers. Three 
have been murdered on the streets of this 
country in the past two years alone. 
Dozens have been severely beaten, hun¬ 
dreds abused. Now government legisla¬ 
tion is set to make asylum-seekers even 
greater targets for racist abuse. 

Blunkett’s claim that multiculturalism 
in Britain is a “coiled spring” reeks of 
hypocrisy when his government is cre¬ 
ating the conditions for increased racial 
tension. His warning of vigilante attacks 
smacks of double standards when New 
Fabour has criminalised asylum-seekers. 

We call on the government to honour 
its obligations to international agree¬ 
ments on refugees and asylum-seekers, 
stop the racist persecution of asylum- 
seekers and stand up to the racists and 
bigots instead of pandering to them. 

We applaud the benefits of living in a 
multiracial and multicultural society and 
believe we are all beneficiaries of a soci¬ 
ety to which immigrants have made a 
major contribution. 

Billy Hayes, John McDonnell MP, 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Tony Benn, 
Christine Shawcroft 
Fondon 

Straight face 

Er... did Indira Sethi really type her letter 
with a straight face (‘Egalitarian’ Weekly 
Worker February 20)? 

“Kim Jong II spends most of his life 
living in transit camp-style accommoda¬ 
tion, whilst visiting factories, army units, 
etc and cheering up the masses with 
solidarity and encouragement.” Well, I 
suppose nothing is too much for the guy 
who wrote a book per day while he was 
at university ... 

If North Korea is going to survive and 
then prosper, it needs a political revolu¬ 
tion that would clear out the old guard ... 
and ‘Dear Deader’ has no part to play in 
that process, unless he could see his way 
to “cheering up the masses” by stepping 
down... 

There can be no socialism in one coun¬ 
try. 

NickDavey 

email 

Rather odd 

In reading the article ‘Abolish the sec¬ 
ond chamber’, I held feelings of passion¬ 
ate support for some demands and of 
horror at others (Weekly Worker Febru¬ 
ary 13). 

I agree wholeheartedly with the ideal 
of abolishing the monarchy and the sec¬ 
ond chamber. However, I question the 
practicality. As we have seen, and the 
article itself makes explicit, the chance of 
the monarchy and House of Fords 
peacefully abolishing itself is never go¬ 
ing to happen. Even if the CPGB or for 
that matter the Socialist Alliance 
achieved a majority in parliament, they 
could never push through such reform 
and so the only road left open is to use 
force. 

The demand for an elected judiciary is, 
I’m afraid, rather odd. Whilst there is a 
cause for petty crime an elected judici¬ 
ary will not aid the mle of law - no, rather 
it will make it worse. Why? Well, are you 
going to elect a strict judge if you are a 
criminal? I think not. Furthermore are you 
going to elect a strict judge if you some¬ 
times break the law: ie, speeding? I think 
this demand will be openly abused. I do 
not mean to let things remain as they are: 
no, reform is necessary, but this demand 
is going too far! 

Just to note some agreement: yes, it is 
vital to separate church and state. How¬ 
ever, I do not feel that the CPGB’s pro¬ 
grammatic proposals concerning religion 
are progressive enough. 

Richard Sherratt 
email 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday March 2, 5pm - Report-back from Scottish Socialist Party’s 5th 
annual conference. Speaker: Jack Conrad 

Sunday March 9, 5pm - ‘The challenge of appeasement’, using Ralph 
Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Sunday March 16, 5pm - ‘Weber - man for all seasons’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Rank and file trade unionists 

Conference to defend public services and trade union rights, Saturday 
March 1, 11am to 4pm, Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, Fondon 
(nearest tube: Kings Cross/St Pancras). Called by Fondon region, Fire 
Brigades Union. Speakers include Andy Gilchrist and Mark Serwotka. 
Followed by political fund debate: Matt Wrack and a Fabour Party 
representative. 

Registration: £5. 

Critique 2003 

Conference - ‘Towards a new imperialism?’ Saturday March 1, 10am to 
6pm, Fondon School of Economics, Room G108, Houghton Street, 

Fondon. 

Istvan Meszaros: War and militarism; Fatief Parker: Increasing misery in 
Africa and the third world; Savas Matsas: An epoch of wars and 
revolutions: Iraq and Argentina; Mick Cox: The rising power of the 
United States; Hillel Ticktin: War, control and the downturn in a declining 
capitalism; Moshe Machover: Israel: the last left-over of old colonialism 
in the era of new imperialism; Sami Ramidani: Turning Iraq into a US 
strategic ally; Yassamine Mather: Iran’s ambiguous foreign policy. 

Admission: £10 waged, £5 unwaged. 

Sponsored by Critique , journal of the Centre for the Study of Socialist 
Theory and Movements. 

Where is Labour going? 

Public meeting, Monday March 3, 7.30pm, Friends Meeting House, 

Euston Road, Fondon. Speakers: George Galloway MP, Bob Crow (RMT 
general secretary), Christine Blower (former NUT president), Mark 
Serwotka (PCS general secretary), John Rees (Socialist Alliance) and 
Finda Smith (Fondon region FBU treasurer). 

Marxism and education 

Second ‘Renewing dialogues’ day seminar, Thursday May 1, 9.30am to 
5pm, Clarke Hall, University of Fondon, 20 Bedford Way, Fondon WC1. 

Professor Rachel Sharp: ‘Capitalist globalisation: education and the 
relative autonomy of the state’; Professor Michael Peters: ‘Education as 
knowledge capitalism: a poststructural-Marxist critique’; David Harvie: 
‘Academic labour: producing value and producing struggles’; Geraldine 
Thorpe and Pat Brady: ‘The transitional epoch: the context of education’; 
Dave Hill: ‘Education, class and capital in the epoch of neoliberal 
globalisation’; Paul Warmington: ‘Popular press, visible value: how 
debates on exams and student debt have unmasked the commodity 
relations of the learning society’; Glenn Rikowski: ‘That other great class 
of commodities: labour-power - as spark for re-igniting Marxist educa¬ 
tional theory’. 

Admission free, but places are limited - entry ticket required. To reserve a 
place contact Glenn Rikowski at rikowski@tiscali.co.uk 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthe war @ hotmail. com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the 
stmggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgroup @ yahoo. com 

www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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WAR AND SOCIETY 


The anti-war movement and 


T he two-million-strong demon¬ 
stration in London on February 
15, in tandem with similarly enor¬ 
mous anti-war protests in Glas¬ 
gow, Belfast and around the world, was 
of key importance. It heralds the begin¬ 
ning of a new period in which the wide¬ 
spread passive acceptance of overtly 
pro-capitalist and pro-imperialist politics 
- the hallmark of the long period of reac¬ 
tion since the collapse of the Soviet bloc 
more than a decade ago - can no longer 
be taken for granted by the western rul¬ 
ing classes. 

Even if at this point the anti-war pro¬ 
tests are confined to a fairly low political 
level - based on objections to a particu¬ 
lar war, which is viewed as irrational and 
dangerous, since Iraq is widely seen not 
as the ‘aggressor’ but rather the victim 
of aggression from the United States and 
Britain - nevertheless this realisation 
among large masses of people in ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries like Britain is 
something new and significant. 

In a sense, these demonstrations 
marked an important, qualitative leap in 
broadening the kind of vocal discontent 
with a number of the consequences of 
today’s rapacious, neoliberal forms of 
capitalism and its concomitant militarism. 
A ‘movement’ that appeared to concern 
mainly unorganised youth has now been 
seen to embrace a qualitatively larger, 
working class and lower middle class 
constituency. Such mass mobilisations, 
for which the left has recently been able 
to provide the organisational vehicle 
(though not by a very long chalk an au¬ 
thoritative political leadership), are not 
something that can be treated lightly - 
they provide the raw material for major 
political developments. The question 
the left faces now, of course, is how we 
can act to give a conscious political ex¬ 
pression to the new forces that the re¬ 
cent manifestations of capitalist 
irrationality have thrown into struggle 
alongside us. 

The question that is immediately 
posed by the anti-war mobilisations, of 
course, is how we go from here, with 
millions on the streets, to actually stop¬ 
ping the war. Unfortunately, wars are not 
simply stopped by large numbers of 
marching feet alone. Rather, the state and 
the class interests that lie behind it are 
able - unless the mass movement is armed 
with conscious organisation, political 
coherence and effective strategy and 
tactics - to use their control of diplomacy, 
the armed forces and the executive 
power in general to override the views 
of the masses, hoping by means of mili¬ 
tary success to outmanoeuvre and mar¬ 
ginalise the anti-war movement. 

It might seem that this is an impossi¬ 
ble task for Blair at the moment, given that 
we now, according to recent opinion 
polls, have an absolute majority of the 
population opposed to war against Iraq, 
with or without a second UN resolution. 
However, Blair, of course, is aware that 
clever playing of the UN card can at least 
neutralise a large part of the waverers and 
calculates that military good fortune, a 
quick US-British rollover in Iraq, will give 
him the means to turn the anti-war oppo¬ 
sition into a pale reflection of its present 
strength. Whether this will happen de¬ 
pends on struggle: above all on politi¬ 
cal struggle. 

One distinguishing, positive feature of 
this anti-war movement, as opposed to 
other movements against wars in history, 
is that it has achieved an unprecedented 
popular support before the outbreak of 
war. This movement is considerably 
broader than that against the war in Viet¬ 
nam, for instance, which only really ac¬ 
quired mass dimensions, in the United 
States in particular, when it became clear 
that US imperialism was losing (in Brit¬ 
ain, it was much less of a mass phenom- 


Stop the War 


International meeting 

European network against the war, second meeting - Sat¬ 
urday March 1,10.30am - 5pm, City Hall, Queens Walk, 
London SE1 (nearest tube: London Bridge). 

Manchester demo 

Three marches, one message - Saturday March 8. As¬ 
semble 1pm: 

• All Saints Park, Oxford Road 

• Salford Crescent, outside Salford University 

• Heywood Street, Cheetham Hill. 

Rally and peace festival, Albert Square, 3pm. 

Organised by Greater Manchester Coalition to Stop the 
War 

Youth to Stop the War 

Conference, Sunday March 9, 1 lam, University of Lon¬ 
don Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest tubes: 
Goodge Street or Russell Square). For students and 
young workers to plan direct action to stop Bush and 
Blair’s war on Iraq. Speakers: Iain Wilson, LSE anti-war 
activist, Jeremy Corbyn MP, Lynda Smith, London FBU 
(personal capacity), and Nick Dearden, War On Want. 

Mass weapons inspection 

National demonstration, Saturday March 22, 12 noon, 
junction High Street/Park Street, Fairford, Gloucester¬ 
shire. March to main gate of USAF Fairford. 

http://www.gwi.org.uk; for travel by coach: http:// 
www.cynatech.co.uk/gwi//Fairford-travel.htm 

Labour Against the War 

National delegate conference, Saturday March 29, 
9.30am to 4.30pm, Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, 
London NW1 (very close to Euston and Kings Cross 
stations). 

Speakers include: Tony Benn, Jeremy Corbyn MP, Bob 
Crow (RMT), John Edmonds (GMB), Rozanne Foyer 
(Scottish TUC), George Galloway MP, Andy Gilchrist 
(FBU), Kamil Mahdi (Iraqi exile), Alice Mahon MP, Dr 
Glen Rangwala (lecturer in politics), Mark Seddon (NEC; 
editor Tribune ), and Christine Shawcroft (NEC). Chair: 
Alan Simpson MP. 

Advance registration: £5 per delegate/member (payable 
to Labour Against the War): LATW, PO Box 2378, Lon¬ 
don E5 9QU; latw@gn.apc.org; fax: 020 8985 6785. 
www.labouragainstthewar.org.uk 


enon than the current movement). Un¬ 
like for instance, the massive but naive 
protests against militarism and war that 
preceded the outbreak of World War I, 
today’s mobilisations are well aware of 
the nature of the war that is impending. 
This does not appear to be the result of 
some vague premonition of disaster 
moving the masses, as in the build-up to 
World War I, to be lightly blown away as 
soon as the smell of burning gunpow¬ 
der fills the air and the ‘defence of the 
fatherland’ is perceived to be at stake. It 
appears rather more solid than that. 

For all the imperialists’ pretty desper¬ 
ate attempts to compare Saddam Hus¬ 
sein with Hitler, and thus recreate the 
chauvinist-tinged ‘anti-fascist’ sentiment 
that animated popular support for the 
allied imperialist powers in World War n, 
the absurdity of such comparisons is ob¬ 
vious - far from an imperialist regime seek- 
ing world domination, Hussein’s 
crippled dictatorship does not even mle 
over the whole of Iraq itself. The sole 
remaining card that the pro-war lobby 
have to play is the fear of ‘terrorism’ - but 
American propaganda amalgamating 
Hussein with bin Laden makes no sense 
to anyone who understands the elemen¬ 
tary difference between a secular nation¬ 
alist dictatorship like Hussein’s and the 
theocratic aims of al Qa’eda. 

The Bush administration may have 
some success in pushing this mbbish to 
less sophisticated elements of his own 
electorate, still to some extent smarting 
at 9/11, though the existence of a real anti¬ 
war movement in America again shows 
some real fragility even in the belly of the 
superpower. In Europe, however, this 
kind of propaganda is rightly perceived 
as insulting, virtually racist drivel, and is 
going down like a lead balloon. Particu¬ 
larly since many ordinary people have 
been horrified by graphic images and 
accounts of the terrorism, rivalling that 
of Milosevic, of Israel’s armed forces 
against the Palestinians - with virtually 
unstinting support and enormous finan¬ 
cial aid from the United States. 

The people who are marching today 
have come to their views having lived 
through a succession of armed imperial¬ 
ist interventions in the past decade. In 


Say no to them 


This 

incipient 
anti¬ 
imperialist 
thrust 
needs to 
be made 
conscious, 
in order to 
arm the 
movement 
with the 
kind of 
political 
programme 
capable of 
stopping 
imperialist 
war once 
and for all 


particular in the case of Iraq, a decade of 
undeclared warfare, imperialist starvation 
through sanctions and regular bombing 
are widely known to have resulted in 
many hundreds of thousands of civilian 
deaths. As a result, this movement does 
not really have the pacifistic attitudes that 
animated many of those who protested 
under the umbrella of CND et al in the 
second Cold War period in the early 
1980s. Rather, there is a much clearer anti¬ 
imperialist logic to this movement, which, 
though there is fear of ‘terrorism’ in re¬ 
sponse to Bush-Blair’s imperialist adven¬ 
ture, is not mainly concerned with simply 
preserving life and limb in western Eu¬ 
rope from being obliterated by the actions 
of others. 

Tony Blair’s attempts to play the ‘mo¬ 
rality’ card to justify his war are pathetic: 
a great many of the people marching have 
come to regard the whole idea of invad¬ 
ing a third world country in this manner, 
and thereby exposing its population to 
terrible slaughter and maiming, as itself 
immoral - a view that is reflected among 
the wider popular sentiment. There is 
therefore - no doubt in an embryonic 
form, diluted for many people at present 
with naive conceptions of universal eth¬ 
ics - a real anti-imperialist logic to this 
new movement. 

This incipient anti-imperialist thrust 
needs to be made conscious, in order to 
arm the movement with the kind of po¬ 
litical programme capable of stopping 
imperialist war once and for all. However 
impressive a demonstration of two mil¬ 
lion people may be, if it has no way of 
counterposing itself politically to the 
government waging the war, it will be 
impotent. Blair will, as indeed he shows 
every sign of doing already, simply ig¬ 
nore it and try to recoup his losses later 
in terms of popular support. Despite the 
existence of the mass movement, he still 
has an enormous political advantage - a 
coherent political organisation, in terms 
of both the state machine and the loyal¬ 
ist core of New Labour, and as a result a 
coherent political programme. 

Put simply, if the government is to be 
stopped in its attempt to wage war, it has 
either to be persuaded to change its 
policy to accord with the will of the anti- 
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war masses, or be replaced by another 
government that will really carry out the 
popular will. The former, however, is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely, since what would be at 
stake if such an about-turn in policy were 
to take place would be a major, potentially 
damaging rift between the most power¬ 
ful material interests in Britain, the big 
capitalists and their professional hang¬ 
ers-on in the political sphere, and their 
counterparts in the United States. And 
for the British capitalist establishment the 
role of slavish junior partner to the US 
has not been seen as simply an optional 
extra in terms of Britain’s foreign policy, 
but as something fundamental to their 
material interests, to ensuring the sur¬ 
vival of the capitalist system in this coun¬ 
ty. 

For British capitalism to turn its back 
on the United States in a major war crisis 
has strategic implications: such a policy 
would be seen as a form of political sui¬ 
cide by the dominant sections of the 
British establishment. In this regard, the 
government is completely in step with 
establishment opinion in strategic terms. 
This is why Blair’s policy is supported 
wholeheartedly by the Tories, and why 
the Liberal Democrats are dangerous to 
the anti-war movement, as their only dif¬ 
ferences with Blair and Bush are over 
how to defend the system of oppression 
and war that is capitalism. At best, 
Charles Kennedy is opposed to this par¬ 
ticular capitalist war in order to safeguard 
the future for capitalism to wage future, 
‘wiser’ wars for profit and plunder. At 
worst, his only real difference is about 
how to wage a politically effective war 
against Iraq, and thereby how to under¬ 
mine the current anti-war movement. 

Kennedy’s aim in attending the Feb¬ 
ruary 15 anti-war demonstration was not 
to oppose the war per se. Rather, it was 
to use the mass movement to put pres¬ 
sure on Blair to adhere to the United 
Nations route, and thereby gain legiti¬ 
macy for the war in the eyes of at least a 
section of those mobilised. Kennedy 
wants to maintain and deepen links with 
‘old Europe’ while not breaking from 
Britain’s role as junior imperialist partner 
to the United States. A second UN reso¬ 
lution giving the go-ahead for war would 
therefore suit admirably. 

The problem for Kennedy is that it is 
not at all clear that Bush and Blair will be 
able to pull it off in the UN, given the ad¬ 
venturist nature of the coming war and 
its trampling over not just Iraq, but more 
importantly from the point of view of 
more far-sighted representatives of capi¬ 
talism, the perceived interests of a 
number of important states such as 
France, Germany and Russia. 



with Bush with his own party’s pro-Eu- 
ropean (that is, pro-European capital¬ 
ism) proclivities in terms of its strategic 
perspectives for the future of British capi¬ 
tal. If a formula could be found to unite 
these currently apparently contradictory 
interests, Kennedy would be all in favour 
of invading Iraq. 

No, despite the posturing of Kennedy, 
all the major parties in British politics to¬ 
day are pro-war, either overtly or cov¬ 
ertly. Without political organisation, 
without a political alternative govern¬ 
ment to the existing one, the anti-war 
movement is at a critical disadvantage 
compared to the powers-that-be. But 
there is enormous potential for construct¬ 
ing such an alternative, if the mass base 
particularly of the Labour Party, can be 
split away to create such a cohesive 
political force. Fundamentally, this 
means a new working class party - one 
fundamentally different from the Labour 
Party under either Blair or his predeces¬ 
sors, who have of course been respon¬ 
sible for administering British capitalism 
in critical periods, where many equally 
vicious imperialist wars have been waged 
- usually, though not always, in tandem 
with the United States. In a sense, what 
has happened now is that, in the absence 
of the Stalinist bogey for the imperialists 
to use as a talisman to ward off criticism, 
they stand naked when they carry on the 
same kind of rapacity as in past decades 
in Vietnam, Korea, central America, today 
in the Middle East. 

An independent working class party, 
not the kind of narrow leftist sects and 
covens that have been unfortunately 
only too characteristic of ‘revolutionary’ 
politics for decades, is urgently needed 
now. Such a party cannot be organised 
around an insistence that one particular 
thinker’s views on the old Stalinist re¬ 
gimes, or current events in the Middle 
East, or whatever, are obligatory for the 
initiated. The kinds of ‘revolutionary 
parties’ (there are too many of them) that 
are organised along those lines are to¬ 
tally inadequate for the opportunities of 
today. Though such organisations have 
played a progressive role at times in the 
past in preserving some key ideas of 
revolutionary socialism through some 
very difficult times, they are useless, and 
therefore reactionary, in conditions of 
potential advance. 

Particularly in the context of the expe¬ 
rience of Stalinism, undemocratic, sectar¬ 
ian organisations that engage in heresy 
hunts and expulsions of those who dare 
to disagree with a particular guru can 
only repel thinking people who funda¬ 
mentally have been politicised not just 
by the crimes of imperialism abroad, but 
also by its flagrantly anti-democratic prac¬ 
tices at home. 

Capitalism cannot be quietly reformed 
into something fundamentally more hu¬ 
mane - that is the lesson of the decay 
and disintegration of old Labour, and of 
old-fashioned, reformist social-democ¬ 
racy in general. But democratic de¬ 
mands will play a major role in mobilising 
and politicising the masses in the strug¬ 
gle to defeat capitalism. Why should 
governments be able to initiate preda¬ 
tory wars against the will of the mass of 
the population? The people must have 
the democratic right - not as an excep¬ 
tion, but as a norm - to simply recall 
elected representatives who attempt to 
trample over their wishes. 

All the undemocratic features of the 
existing, pseudo-democratic (in reality 
thoroughly capitalist) regime must like¬ 
wise be abolished. The monarchy, and 
the power of the executive and the prime 
minister derived from the powers of the 
monarch, should be immediately abol¬ 
ished - executive power should he only 
with at least annually elected, instantly 
recallable representatives. There is no 


room in this kind of democratic political 
system for such things as the House of 
Lords, or the power of the Privy Council 
or the official church, or any other un¬ 
elected source of power counterposed 
to that of the people. All state officials, 
judges and anyone else who wields 
power over the lives of ordinary people 
should be elected and recallable. 

Likewise there must be a radical trans¬ 
formation of the existing situation of 
where the state is armed to the teeth 
where the people themselves go un¬ 
armed. The people must have the ability 
to resist and if need be persuade a gov¬ 
ernment they elect to abide by their will. 
This means the organisation of a people’s 
militia, composed of all citizens able to 
bear arms, democratically organised with 
all officers elected and subject to instant 
recall in the same manner. The standing 
army must be abolished, and replaced by 
the armed, democratically organised 
population as a whole. 

Ditto in the ‘economic’ sphere. A so¬ 
ciety is not democratic if its productive 
capacity is in the hands of unelected 
employers, who wield the power to de¬ 
prive ordinary people of their livelihood, 
to relocate the forces of production to 
where the most money is to be made 
from cheap labour, and to generally abuse 
the wealth of society, created by the work 
of ordinary people, for their own per¬ 
sonal gain. All management must be 
subject to the same norms of election and 
recall as with those with executive power 
in the state itself - exercised through trade 
unions or other institutions that will grow 
out of the mass stmggle for democracy 
in society. All management decisions 
must be subject to veto by those who 
work for a living, collectively organised. 

All industry should, by a process of 
controlled transformation, democratically 
supervised by the working people them¬ 
selves, be transformed into the common 
property of all, not mn for the profit of a 
few. Only then can the enormous waste 
and despoliation of the environment, of 
people’s lives, by capitalism the world 
over be done away with. 

This form of democracy cannot be lim¬ 
ited to one country. We need a movement 
of revolutionary social change to seek 
victory at a global level because that is 
where capital fundamentally operates as 
an exploitative metabolism. Overcoming 
capitalism in one country alone and be¬ 
ing content with such a position is 
merely to negate capitalism negatively 
and create the conditions not for social¬ 
ism in one country but the return of capi¬ 
tal, albeit in the strangest, hybrid, forms. 
Socialism is not socialism if it is not demo¬ 
cratic, through and through. And social¬ 
ism can ultimately know no borders - it 
must likewise be international in scope, 
otherwise it ceases to be socialism. 

There are of course many tactical ques¬ 
tions that arise out of the anti-war move¬ 
ment itself: how to organise actions 
against the war, how and when to organ¬ 
ise strikes, mass protests, civil disobedi¬ 
ence, even how to engage with potential 
disaffection in the armed forces at some 
of the breathtaking imperialist double¬ 
think behind the current war drive. All 
these things must be addressed by a new, 
democratic, revolutionary and in its logic, 
socialist and communist party of the 
working people that must grow out the 
struggles against this war, and around no 
doubt many other burning questions of 
the new period of stmggle we are enter¬ 
ing into. 

But the left should have no fear of de¬ 
mocracy. On the contrary, consistent 
democracy has revolutionary implica¬ 
tions for the great masses of working 
people the world over. Indeed it is the 
only road to genuine socialism and the 
salvation of an endangered world • 

Ian Donovan 


Alliance for Workers’ Liberty - 
http://www.workersliberty.org 


Comprehensive 
but crude 


I f the hysterical reaction of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
to the Leeds incident’ is 
anything to go by, it could be that 
this column will be the subject of 
outraged attacks by angry 
AWLers on next week’s letters 
page. We shall see. 

Under the banner “For 
international working class 
solidarity and socialism”, the 
main page of the AWL website 
leads with anti-war material. Two 
links are highlighted here. 
'Meetings’ brings up a page that 
lists three AWL public gatherings 
against the war, followed by the 
Scottish Socialist Party confer 
ence dates and, strangely, a 
repetition of the previous three 
notices. Most prominent is the 
March 1 AWL conference, while 
the Socialist Alliance and 
National Union of Students 
conferences are also detailed. 
There follows a useful list of 
other union gatherings and 
socialist events, leading up to the 
next European Social Forum 
meeting in November. 

The second link takes us to a 
number of thematically arranged 
articles from Workers' Liberty 
and Solidarity , grouped under 
'Why we oppose the US/UK war 
drive’ and 'What we think about 
the debates in the anti-war 
movement’. Whatever one may 
think of their actual content, this 
is a useful touch lacking from the 
Stop the War Coalition website 
itself (Weekly Worker February 
13). 

Back on the main page, 
immediately underneath these 
anti-war links we are invited to 
sign a downloadable appeal 
opposed to both US imperialism 
and Hussein’s dictatorship, 
appearing in Farsi, French and 
Finnish (!), as well as English. 

The next item links to the 
AWL’s pre-conference page. The 
viewer is invited to participate in 
the pre-conference discussion 
list, to book a place at the event 
and even reserve creche places. 
A number of discussion docu¬ 
ments are available in pdf 
format; the only drawback is that 
one has to possess membership 
with Yahoo to view them. How¬ 
ever, a useful organiser’s pack is 
open to view, allowing an insight 
into the basic workings of the 
group. 

Returning once more to the 
home page, the following link 
invites us to join the AWL. This is 
fleshed out with two short articles 
on why the reader should do so, 
and what is expected of prospec¬ 
tive recruits. Links are also 
provided here to the constitution 


and a collection of articles about 
the group (documents, pieces 
from Workers' Liberty , and 
postings to its website). 

The rest of the main page 
contains a mix of article and 
publications links, rounded off at 
the bottom with links collected 
under 'What we say’, 'Subscribe 
or buy’ (AWL publications), and 
'Contact us’ (links to AWL 
franchises from Australia to 
Finland). 

The sidebar index groups 
together the sites’ materials 
under nine links. The first two 
carry news, the latter ovganising 
the items under 48 sub-headings. 
The 'Campaigns’ link carries more 
articles, meeting details, and 
model resolutions, while 'What’s 
on’ repeats the meetings from the 
main page link. Sections carvying 
reviews, website members and 
the site’s most popular pages are 
also available to view. Lastly, the 
links page deserves a special 
mention for compiling 322 
websites, though those to other 
socialist ovganisations are 
confined only to supporting 
ovganisations of the Socialist 
Alliance. 

A separate section on the 
sidebar is given over to the AWL’s 
three publications - WL , Solidarity 
and Bolshy . Starting with Solidar¬ 
ity, , the latest issue is available to 
view in text format but the archive 
is vevy poor, covering just the last 
seven issues. The WL link leads to 
an unnecessavy page that 
provides a link to the proper 
archive. Here we are only given 
the option of reading the two last 
issues of the magazine online, 
though clicking on the 'Publica¬ 
tions’ link allows us to peruse the 
Januavy 2001 issue. An index of 
WL articles is also open, but the 
bulk of them are not yet online. 
Clearly the comrades could do 
with redesigning this area by 
getting this material uploaded 
and providing an archive in 
chronological order, following 
the established practice of the 
other revolutionavy groups. The 
Bolshy link just provides a 
number of articles in text format. 

The AWL website certainly 
cannot be accused of not being 
comprehensive. Perhaps evevy- 
thing about the AWL is present 
here, and the inclusion of a 
discussion forum allows room for 
voices that may take issue with 
some of the group’s material. The 
main criticism is that the website 
overall looks slightly on the 
crude side and is in need of a 
makeover - perhaps as much as 
the politics it carries • 

Phil Hamilton 
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SSP CONFERENCE 2003 


The growth and paradoxes of 


A s its 5th annual conference held 
over February 22-23 amply shows, 
the Scottish Socialist Party is a 
highly paradoxical formation. There 
are many lessons - positive and negative. 

On the one hand, there is confidence and 
the welcome signs of a budding partyist cul¬ 
ture. Both the established leadership and the 
bulk of the membership have a clear sense of 
purpose. There is a palpable air of moving for¬ 
ward: the upcoming Holyrood elections in 
May will see a “further significant break¬ 
through”, predicts national secretary Allan 
Green, and perhaps the return of between four 
and eight MSPs. Internal democracy, factions 
and debate, albeit cribbed and cramped, are 
still regarded as the norm, not a threat. The 
half a dozen or so platforms and tendencies 
are treated with toleration (though comrade 
Green undoubtedly keeps the Socialist Worker 
platform on a tight rein). As a concomitant, 
most platforms, official and unofficial, identify 
with the whole to one degree or another. 

On the other hand, the main defining aim is 
separatism and achieving an “independent 
socialist Scotland”. At best that means weak¬ 
ening the United Kingdom state: hiving off a 
tranche of territory and some eight percent of 
the overall population. Meantime the fight to 
overthrow the UK state is fragmented and 
workers’ unity undermined. Put another way, 
the SSP cannot be properly defined as social¬ 
ist. It is left nationalist programmatically and 
has an impoverished theory which goes with 
and informs those shallow, failed politics. 

Nationalism, left reformism and militant trade 
unionism become the basis for recruitment 
and become common sense, along with the 
special pleadings, quotas, prejudices and 
norms associated with municipal socialism. 
Neither Scottish Socialist Voice nor any other 
SSP publication carries anything which could 
seriously be called socialist education: elec¬ 
tions become important in themselves, not 
snapshots indicating the readiness of the 
working class to make revolution; parliamen¬ 
tary candidates and executive committee 
places are divided 50-50 between males and 
females; conference contributions are limited 
to five minutes; and speakers are told to 
“avoid negative personal references about 
other delegates” (standing orders). In other 
words conditions are designed to achieve 
unity not around the highest theory, but the 
lowest common denominator. 

Nevertheless despite these evident draw¬ 
backs the SSP stands in marked contrast to 
the Socialist Alliance in England and Wales. 
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Meeting in Glasgow, in a packed Mitchell 
Theatre, the 250 conference delegates repre¬ 
sented some 3,000 members organised in over 
70 branches. Seven years ago there were less 
than 500 members and only a handful of 
branches. 

Obviously, unlike a becalmed Socialist Al¬ 
liance in England and Wales, the SSP is on a 
steep growth curve. The SSP’s success lies 
not in objective circumstances alone. Strikes, 
mass demonstrations, demoralisation with 
New Labour move according to broadly the 
same rhythm as England and Wales. Eg, the 
all-Britain firefighters’ dispute is no more mili¬ 
tant or solid in Scotland. Nor does Glasgow’s 
February 15 90,000 anti-war turnout leave 
London and its two million in the shade. 

The main thing that distinguishes Scotland 
is its leadership. From the beginning the core 
group around Tommy Sheridan and Alan Mc- 
Combes - forged in the heat of the anti-poll 
tax movement and now organised under the 
International Socialist Movement banner - put 
the SSP at the centre of their work. The Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Alliance set the scene. Full-tim¬ 
ers and resources were transferred to the SSP 
when it was formed. Scottish Militant Labour 
gave way to Scottish Socialist Voice and 
searching for a much wider audience. In 2001 
the final split came with Peter Taaffe’s Com¬ 
mittee for a Workers’ International. Though 
still dominating the executive politically, the 
image projected by the Sheridan-McCombes 
group proved inspiring for a layer of others. 

Breaking from the sterile tradition of sect¬ 
building allowed them to gather up behind 


Executive action 


O ne of the apparently minor, 
yet nonetheless signifi¬ 
cant, debates at conference 
was over the composition of the 
executive. 

This debate follows on from 
the special conference last 
summer that dealt in part with 
the constitution. Many com¬ 
rades were unhappy that 
regional organisers were no 
longer given a place on the 
executive. This is understand¬ 
able, given the important 
logistical and political role of 
these comrades and also the 
effect this could have on party 
centre’s relationship to the 
regions. 

A motion from branches in 
Aberdeen and Dundee called 
for the executive to be com¬ 
posed of national convenor, 
secretavy, chairperson, treas¬ 
urer, publications officer, 
Scottish Socialist Voice editor, 
trade unions organiser, 


women’s officer and youth 
organiser, together with eight 
regional coordinators and eight 
lay members - one from each 
region (of the opposite gender 
to the regional organiser!). 

The motion was in effect a 
proposal for a federal execu¬ 
tive rather than a quasi- 
centralised one. But, not only 
that, it looked at the process of 
electing an executive in the 
wrong way. Why not devote an 
entire conference session to 
the executive elections under 
an elections preparations 
committee chair? This would 
allow for the open considera¬ 
tion and questioning of the 
executive and its factional, 
gender, geographic balance 
and the pros and cons of 
various comrades. Instead of 
electing them on the basis of a 
particular remit, why not leave 
the job of allocating particular 
responsibilities to those who in 


general know them best and 
work alongside them: ie, the 
executive itself? Comrades 
could then be replaced without 
fuss or bother if they fell short 
or were required for other, 
more pressing, tasks. 

This would provide greater 
flexibility and therefore 
effectiveness. For example, at 
the present time a core team of 
executive members should 
clearly be given tasks relating 
to the anti-war movement, but 
there is certainly no need for 
conference to determine who 
exactly the comrades should 
be. Particular issues do not 
necessarily arise to coincide 
with the SSP’s annual confer 
ence, so delegates can hardly 
be expected to foresee all the 
various tasks that will present 
themselves during the forth¬ 
coming year. Best to leave that 
to the executive itself • 

Sarah McDonald 


them talented individuals and smaller factions 
- significant at first not because of numbers, 
but the unity of different viewpoints under 
one roof. After Allan Green, former MEP 
Hugh Kerr, Rosie Kane and the Red Republi¬ 
cans came a whole swathe of recmits from a 
wide variety of leftish backgrounds, as well 
as those new to politics. In 1999 comrade 
Sheridan was elected to the Holyrood parlia¬ 
ment. Opinion polls regularly put the SSP at 
between five and eight percent. Such has 
been the overall dynamism that not only did 
the CWI mmp feel compelled to stay - despite 
the ‘one member, one vote’ constitution, 
which allegedly forced their comrades in Eng¬ 
land to leave the SA - but the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party felt compelled to join. Meanwhile, 
secure in its position, the ISM at its last con¬ 
ference saw proposals tabled to wind up the 
platform. 

The Glasgow conference featured six main 
themes of debate: the 2003 elections and mani¬ 
festo; SSP constitutional amendments; the 
anti-war movement; campaigning; policy; and 
external relations. Though the proportional 
weight of the platforms has declined markedly 
with the influx of hundreds of recmits, most 
of the debates had definite factional origins 
or purchase. 

Hence amendment 1 to the executive com¬ 
mittee’s draft manifesto from Cathcart branch 
quite clearly began life in the bowels of the 
CWI. The target was equally clear. The Sher¬ 
idan-McCombes leadership hold up the ex¬ 
amples of Denmark and Norway as small 
countries that can buck the global trend and 
tax the rich, invest in public services, etc. The 
CWI comrades pose as an alternative their 
“global movement to eradicate capitalism” 
and establishing a “socialist confederation” 
of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 
Democratic politics as the bridge to socialism 
seems to completely elude them. Opposition 
to left nationalism is also totally undermined 
by actually wanting to see separation under 
socialism - why not centralisation? 

Though the amendment was lost by a clear 
margin, the CWI has managed to constitute 
itself a viable and coherent opposition on a 
whole range of issues ... and is prepared to 
cooperate with others. Moreover on occasion 
the CWI has openly and defiantly broken the 
agreed guidelines prohibiting the public sales 
of factional literature. Despite that one CWI 
speaker after another stressed their support 
for the SSR The comrades want to be seen as 
a loyal opposition. 

The SW platform makes an odd contrast. 
Everyone knows what the comrades really 
think, everyone knows that they frequently 
break the guidelines prohibiting the public 
sale of factional literature, everyone knows 
they are playing a waiting game ... and yet, 
though fooling no one, the SW platform kept 
quiet on a whole range of issues to the point 
of not even registering an abstention. Hence 
when it came to the CWI and the eccentric, 
left nationalist Republican Communist Net¬ 
work revisiting the ban on selling factional lit¬ 
erature - constitutional amendments H2 and 
12 - they kept diplomatically and dishonestly 
mum. That despite impassioned appeals and 
barbs directed at them by Harvey Duke, Mary 
Ward, Sandy McBumey, Angela Paton and 
others. 

It was Alan McCombes who picked up the 
gauntlet. Without such guidelines there 
would be no weekly Scottish Socialist Voice. 
Yes, the guidelines had been broken, not least 
by the CWI. But no witch-hunt had ensued - 
a hostage to fortune nevertheless. Eddie 
Tmman spoke from the intolerant viewpoint 
of extreme left nationalism. SSP members 
should confine themselves to SSP propa¬ 
ganda. Graham Cee also supported the offi¬ 
cial line and got a resounding cheer for his 
demagogic mockery of the left in England and 
Wales. Minorities are not being suppressed. 
However, if factional rights were given no 
boundaries, the danger was that things would 
revert to the chaos that once prevailed... if you 
want that, “go to London”, where a dozen or 
more groups routinely compete with each 
other. 


The SW platform displayed the same op¬ 
portunism and dishonesty over Scottish in¬ 
dependence. Motion 14 “reaffirms” the “key 
strategic objective” of Scottish independ¬ 
ence. Comrade Sandy McBumey - Workers 
Unity - took issue with putting this at the “cen¬ 
tre” of SSP “campaigning work” - the cutting 
edge should be on internationalism, the huge 
anti-war movement and the fight for an all- 
Britain party. 

Yet the SW platform opted for invisibility. 
They neither voted for. Nor did they vote 
against. Nor did the comrades deign to regis¬ 
ter an abstention. Put another way, though 
they claim to stand in the heroic tradition of 
Leon Trotsky and his uncompromising fight 
against socialism in one country, in today’s 
conditions, where they can have a real effect 
rather than safely bask in reflected glory, the 
SW platform conciliate with and accommo¬ 
date to left nationalism. 

Despite putting up a generally miserable 
performance, the SW platform did make a 
stand on three question: the US-UK war drive, 
trade union funds and Israel/Palestine. 

On the war on Iraq the S W platform wanted 
to water down or remove SSP condemnations 
of the Saddam Hussein regime and the terror¬ 
ism of political islam. The violence of the “op¬ 
pressed” cannot be equated to the violence 
of the “oppressors”, they insisted. As if al 
Qa’eda and the Ba’ath regime in Baghdad 
represented the oppressed. Showing that a 
certain rapprochement has taken place be¬ 
tween the ISM and the CWI, delegates were 
presented with a composited substantive 
motion from the executive and the CWI plat¬ 
form. Allan Green spoke for the executive and 
Phil Stott seconded his “socialist programme” 
for the CWI. The SW platform’s Mike 
Gonzales argued that the main enemy was at 
home - “US imperialism and its supporters” 
in the UK - forgetting, of course, the fight of 
communists and democrats in Iraq. When its 
position was put to conference, the SW plat¬ 
form found itself isolated, getting no more than 
15% of the votes. 

The same pattern was repeated over trade 
unions. On behalf of the executive Richie 
Venton put forward a line reminiscent of ‘third 
period’ Stalinism. Tactics could be deployed, 
but New Labour was now irredeemably a capi¬ 
talist party no different from the Tories and 
Lib Dems. The idea that the Labour Party can 
be reclaimed “is based on the false assump¬ 
tion that democratic structures remain” (mo¬ 
tion 28). The strategy which flows from this 
assessment is ‘Make the break’: ie, encour¬ 
aging trade unions to disaffiliate from the La¬ 
bour Party and “building support for a socialist 
alternative” - specifically the SSP This motion 
was overwhelmingly carried. 

However, motion 29 - from Pollokshaws 
Road branch - had an altogether different em¬ 
phasis. Dave Sherry - SW platform - made an 
awful speech. Though he maintained that 
motion 29 was simply a complement to mo¬ 
tion 28, this is not actually true - “we fight for 
the democratisation of the political fund”, 
states the motion, not the “break”. Motion 28 
also championed rank and file organisation, 
as opposed to trusting in officialdom. In con¬ 
trast to comrade Venton’s ‘Make the break’, 
motion 29 is far superior. Nevertheless it at¬ 
tracted no more than 20% of the votes. 

On Israel/Palestine there were three basic 
positions. One, the SWP’s demand to abol¬ 
ish Israel because it is inherently racist and 
pro-imperialist. Two, the CWI’s recognition of 
the Israeli Jewish nation and a two -socialist- 
state solution. Three, the executive-ISM mo¬ 
tion supporting the declared aims of the 
Intifada and two democratic states: ie, the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops back to pre-1967 
borders and the right of refugees to return and 
a “Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza 
with west Jerusalem as its capital”. This be¬ 
ing an interim measure towards the “long-term 
solution” of a “secular, democratic and social¬ 
ist state” (motion 22). 

The SW platform, having won the execu- 
tive-ISM to a single Palestinian state solution 
a couple of years back, now finds that its 
former allies have rethought. This is not sur- 
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prising. The PLO long ago abandoned the 
pseudo-radical demand to abolish Israel. The 
creation of Israel was based on an historic 
crime perpetrated against the Palestinians, but 
an Israeli nation is now an undeniable and es¬ 
tablished fact. Moreover, advocating a one- 
state solution in Israel/Palestine hardly 
squares with the SSP’s position in Britain: ie, 
a two-state solution when national antago¬ 
nism between the English and Scots is far from 
being intense, violent or bloody - except when 
there were Wembley internationals. 

Keef Tomkinson - the SSP’s youth and stu¬ 
dent coordinator - made a hash of his open¬ 
ing contribution in moving motion 23. He did 
not appear to have mastered the subject and 
altogether cut a poor figure. Jo Harvey and 
especially Keith Baldassara - housing spokes¬ 
person and one of Tommy Sheridan’s full-time 
workers - did much better. 

Donny Gluckstein counter-attacked for the 
SW platform. Israel could not be reformed. 
Zionism is exclusivist and Palestinians must 
have the right to return to where they origi¬ 
nated, not just to a truncated Palestinian state. 
Allan Armstrong - RCN leader - forcefully 
agreed. Socialists and communists cannot 
support religious or ethnically based states - 
as if anyone on the left were advocating any 
such thing. By definition a secular and demo¬ 
cratic Israel - just like a secular and democratic 
Palestine - would include within its borders 
any number of minorities, not least Palestin¬ 
ian muslims and Christians, who must be ac¬ 
corded full democratic rights. 

Harvey Duke, speaking for the CWI, 
mocked the SW platform to good effect. They 
neither understand the necessity of recognis¬ 
ing the national rights of Israeli Jews to form 
a state where they constitute a clear majority 
... nor, he pointedly added, the fight for an “in¬ 
dependent socialist Scotland”. Without re¬ 
specting the rights of both Palestinians and 
Israeli Jews national antagonism can only 
continue to poison relations between the two 
peoples and become ever more bitter and in¬ 
tractable. 


The vote, when it came, was the only one 
over the whole conference weekend narrow 
enough to need a count. Nevertheless, mo¬ 
tion 23 romped home by a clear margin of 141 
votes to 85. In other words the CWI, plus the 
SW platform, plus most of the other minority 
dissenters together accounted for less than 
40% of delegates, whereas the ISM and its 
co-thinkers and close allies commanded more 
than 60%. 

Either way, my overall assessment of the 
factional battles was as follows. There appears 
to be a very limited rapprochement going on 
between the ISM and the CWI. Both of these 
factions had what might be called a good con¬ 
ference. The ISM is the undisputed leadership 
faction. The CWI might now be called the 
official opposition. On the other hand the SW 
platform did badly and saw itself soundly 
beaten, not to say humiliated, on the few is¬ 
sues where it decided to make a stand. The 
ultra-nationalists and proto-green factions 
hardly showed at all and the RCN, Solidarity 
and Workers Unity platforms found them¬ 
selves ever more marginal. 

The RCN - which now publishes a half-syn¬ 
dicalist, half-eccentric journal Emancipation 
and Liberation - has completely gone over 
to nationalism. Motion 30 - sponsored by the 
RCN and the Midlothian branch and instantly 
remitted to the executive - praises Scotland for 
taking the ‘ ‘lead’ ’ and calls, bizarrely in the name 
of “socialist unity”, for “SSP-type” parties in 
England, Wales and Ireland. Presumably, once 
founded, these separate national parties can 
jointly campaign around asylum-seekers, 
against privatisation, etc. 

Other issues taken up by the RCN verge 
towards the off-beam. A few examples will 
suffice. The automatic right of regional or¬ 
ganisers to be on the SSP’s executive was 
propounded - an anarchist, not a communist, 
principle. The unworkable, and again anar¬ 
chistic, demand, that SSP conferences vote 
on all motions - even after one has been 
agreed and stands in flat contradiction to the 
others that follow. The comrades even re¬ 


newed their call for SSP MSPs to refuse to 
swear the oath of allegiance to the monarch 
and to all intents and purposes boycott the 
Holyrood parliament. Thankfully conference 
overwhelmingly voted down all such non¬ 
sense. 

A very significant vote - which cut across 
the standard factional lines - concerned the 
SSP and coalitions. Kelvin branch submitted 
- and won - a very pertinent motion reaffirm¬ 
ing as “policy” the bar on SSP MSPs enter¬ 
ing a coalition administration led by any of the 
“four main pro-capitalist parties” or propping 
up any such government through a pact or a 
historical compromise, etc. Measures will be 
voted upon solely by their merits. 

And, though the relevant motion was lost 
by about two to one, the deeply held demo¬ 
cratic spirit of the rank and file expressed it¬ 
self in the debate around the pay of SSP 
MSPs. The executive proposes that their 
MSPs should keep around £24,600 of their 
£45,000 annual salary. The balance being 
handed over to party coffers. This is reckoned 
to be the average skilled worker’s wage - cal¬ 
culated on the basis of official statistics and 
the earnings of professional, technical and 
administrative workers. A minority wanted to 
bring this down to £21,000 - which is the av¬ 
erage wage. 

While it is quite right to put in place meas¬ 
ures which keep MEPs, MPs, MSPs, etc in 
touch with the problems and lifestyle of those 
who elect them, socialists and communists 
have no wish to see their comrades scrimp¬ 
ing and scraping on the subsistence line - 
they often live far below that as political full- 
timers. 

The formulation of the 1871 Paris Commune 
remains correct ... and Tommy Sheridan 
should not be criticised for buying an Edin¬ 
burgh house. Certainly by only taking just 
over half of their pay cheque for personal use 
SSP MSPs distinguish themselves from the 
fat cats and careerists in New Labour, the SNP, 
the Lib Dems and the Conservative Party • 
Jack Conrad 


Socialism in one country? 


T he dream of an independent socialist 
Scotland continues to enthral the ma¬ 
jority of SSP members. Moving the draft 
manifesto, to be publicly launched in a few 
weeks time, Alan McCombes, editor of Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Voice, rallied conference behind 
the 24-page document, which offers the Scot¬ 
tish people a vision for a separatist socialist 
future. 

The manifesto cannot be faulted in its com¬ 
mitment to the building of a new society free 
from war, free from poverty, free from exploita¬ 
tion, free from racism. However, part two calls 
for a “free socialist republic”. It would commit 
Scotland to breaking away from the rest of 
Britain - and leaving behind unity with the 
English and Welsh people, not least the work¬ 
ing class. As if expecting this aim to be at¬ 
tacked, comrade McCombes rejects the 
“scare-mongering of those who claim that 
Scotland is too small, too weak or too poor to 
go it alone and defy the new world order of 
the global billionaires” in the manifesto. But 
it’s not the size that matters, comrade: it’s the 
divisions and isolation in the here and now. 

The alternative hardly amounted to an al¬ 
ternative. Ronnie Stevenson (Glasgow Cath- 
cart) moved a Committee for a Workers’ 
International amendment to section 2. Sup¬ 
porting the call for independence was to be 
made more palatable by dressing it up in the 
colours of socialism. Hence comrade 
Stevenson held out the prospect of an ab¬ 
stract socialist England, Wales and Ireland as 
part of an abstract “confederation of socialist 
states of Europe”. 

This view was supported by Senoiad Dailly 
(CWI, Glasgow Shettleston), who argued for 
the SSP to be part of an international socialist 


movement linking with the stmggle for social¬ 
ism in the rest of Britain. Comrade Dailly 
pointed to the current firefighters’ dispute as 
gaining its strength from being united across 
Britain, not, as was recently suggested in the 
Scottish parliament, from looking for a ‘Scot¬ 
tish’ solution to the firefighters’ demands. Jim 
McFarlane (CWI, Dundee West) spoke of the 
dangers of Scotland leaving itself in “glorious 
isolation”, outside of and separate from the 
unity of the working class movement in Brit¬ 
ain. However, their amendment was defeated. 

A motion from Tay Coast branch asked con¬ 
ference to reaffirm Scottish independence as 
a key strategic objective of SSP policy. It was 
moved by Joanne Coyle (ex-Scottish Militant 
Labour) and called on the SSP to strike at im¬ 
perialism at its weakest link in the tradition of 
“Maclean, Connolly and Lenin, among oth¬ 
ers”. This attempt to recmit Lenin as a sup¬ 
porter of Scottish separation is way off mark. 

Lenin did indeed support “the right of na¬ 
tions to self-determination” and thus the right 
to secede. However, advocating that self-de¬ 
termination should be used to achieve sepa¬ 
ration is another matter. Any decision must 
be based “exclusively on its merits in each par¬ 
ticular case, in conformity with the interests 
of social development as a whole, and with 
the interests of the proletarian class stmggle 
for socialism” (VI Lenin CW Vol 19, Moscow 
1977, p429). And in general, except in extreme 
circumstances, Lenin advocated unity. Unfor¬ 
tunately those in the SSP majority who advo¬ 
cate independence, far from weakening 
international capital and destroying the Brit¬ 
ish state, hinder the very working class unity 
needed to smash the UK constitutional mon¬ 
archy and open the road to socialism. 


The SSP manifesto states unequivocally 
that we are an internationalist party. We want 
to build a “mass party of socialism”. If we are 
serious about building and forging links with 
our brothers and sisters across Europe and 
the world, why sever links with our working 
class comrades in England and Wales? Why 
create another border, when our aim must be 
for the ending of all borders, allowing the 
world’s population to travel freely and settle 
wherever they so wish? 

Worldwide developments cannot have 
gone unnoticed. February 15, saw millions si¬ 
multaneously on the streets in London, Glas¬ 
gow and around the world demonstrating 
against the war on Iraq and the attacks on de¬ 
mocracy. This bears testament to a mass up¬ 
surge. The potential for building and 
developing a global working class fightback 
is there. Clearly the SSP’s insistence that Scot¬ 
land must “go it alone” flies in the face of this 
international movement. 

To build a mass party capable of taking on 
and defeating the UK state and the oppres¬ 
sive and often bmtal attacks of the forces of 
capital is a task for workers not just in Scot¬ 
land, but across Britain. Organised separately, 
we can hope only to weaken that state and 
isolate our strongest detachments. United, we 
will be able to see off not only the British state, 
but the system of capital that lies behind it - 
permanently. 

It is our duty as socialists to keep our class 
together. The dream of a “liberated, independ¬ 
ent, socialist Scotland” (manifesto) can only 
be that: a dream. The task of liberation is one 
for the world’s proletariat - organised in the 
first place against their ‘own’ state • 

Ronnie Mejka 
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SSP CONFERENCE 2003 


The sum of its parts 


D rawing up a balance sheet of the 
left’s intervention at the Scottish 
Socialist Party’s conference is not 
simple. Defining who is and who is 
not the left is no easy matter. There are, of 
course, several contenders for the crown. One 
that is definitely out of the race (although it is 
singularly unaware of this fact) is the Social¬ 
ist Worker platform. 


Tom Delargy of the SSP’s Workers Unity platform looks at 
the performance of the various factions at last weekend’s 
conference in Glasgow 


Socialist Worker platform 

Only accidentally, fleetingly and on a very 
small number of issues could anyone mistake 
them for any kind of left group. When John 
Rees and Alex Callinicos beat their chests 
about the revolutionary credentials of the 
Socialist Workers Party in England, in contrast 
to the centrist SSP, they would do well to 
ponder how the rest of the party perceives 
their Scottish comrades. They are summarily 
dismissed as bureaucratic, sectarian, suffer¬ 
ing from a very rightwing, populist approach 
and politically inconsistent to a tmly surreal 
degree. 

Their behaviour at conference has not im¬ 
proved their standing one iota. On day one 
of conference, they infuriated the Committee 
for a Workers’ International, the Republican 
Communist Network and others by voting for 
positions that everyone knows they reject. 
‘What a bunch of hypocrites’ was a common 
refrain. They must have committed them¬ 
selves to helping the International Socialist 
Movement leadership defeat every motion 
put forward by anyone to the ISM’s left. That 
has left a bitterness that will not easily be for¬ 
gotten. 

How to explain their bizarre behaviour? 
Probably they did not want to vote with the 
ISM’s leftwing critics until after the elections 
to the executive, trade union committee, etc. 
Another factor explaining their unprincipled 
voting bloc on day one may have been a for¬ 
lorn hope that this goodwill gesture would be 
reciprocated by a grateful ISM on day two - 
on the war, trade unions and Palestine. A third 
factor was no doubt sectarianism, anxiety 
about lending credibility, and thereby politi¬ 
cal momentum, to any one of several much 
smaller groups competing with them for the 
mantle of the party’s left. Because of their un¬ 
principled behaviour, the SW platform has a 
mountain to climb before they will be trusted 
by anyone outside their own circle. 

cwi 

With far greater justification, CWI comrades 
can present themselves as the party’s left 
wing. Certainly, they have, thus far, performed 
an invaluable function as an anchor, pinning 
the party on the far left of Scottish/British 
politics. With their constantly having to look 
over their shoulder at Phil Stott and co, Tommy 
Sheridan and Alan McCombes know that the 
temptation of moving dramatically to the right 
will have big costs. Had the CWI left the SSP, 
I do not expect the party would have passed 
either of the excellent motions on the imminent 
war against Iraq. And the CWI not only exert 
a powerful leftwing pull on the ISM centre (and 
not only on the question of the war); they are 
not above coming to agreements with others 
on the SSP left - most notably the RCN. These 
two groups have a good working relationship 
with each other. But, in the RCN’s world, it is 
they, and not the CWI, who is the party’s only 
genuine (ie, communist and republican) left 
wing. 

RCN 

All the groups displayed a creditable coher¬ 
ence and unity of purpose at conference. All 
had literature to sell, leaflets to hand out, indi¬ 
cating votes to prioritise. All managed to force 
their way to the rostrum before the chair 
brought the debate to a close. No one could 
accuse the chair of keeping the RCN’s Mary 
Ward, Allan Armstrong or Bob Goupillot 
away from the microphone. They all managed 
to sing in harmony, vote in unison. So credit 
where it is due: the RCN did establish for them¬ 
selves a real profile. Past experience taught 
them they could do that without too much 
trouble. 


I have not the slightest doubt they hoped 
(and expected) the rest of the party’s left (the 
CPGB, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
Workers Unity) to be too divided amongst 
ourselves to be able to offer them any com¬ 
petition for yet another contender for the 
crown of the party’s genuine left. That would 
explain the RCN secretary’s flat refusal (on 
behalf of her organisation) to agree to coordi¬ 
nate conference interventions with the AWL/ 
CPGB/WU. 

It would be churlish not to acknowledge that 
the RCN used all the opportunities they had 
to speak from the floor. Had the less well dis¬ 
ciplined, less self-confident, and less forceful 
AWL, CPGB or WU comrades managed to 
get to the microphone before the chair called 
an end to debates (which we almost never 
managed to do), we could not have made 
better speeches in defence of, say, the sale of 
platform literature, or of exposing the SWP’s 
ludicrous position on uniting with anyone 
against the war (would the BNP fall into that 
category?). However, while they used all their 
opportunities to speak and though they, by 
and large, spoke with passion and skill, there 
is a big problem - politics. 

Nothing better illustrates their lack of direc¬ 
tion than their truly eccentric, indeed infan¬ 
tile, position on the oath of allegiance to the 
crown. They called on Tommy Sheridan, and 
every other MSP we manage to get elected in 
May’s Scottish parliamentary elections, to 
refuse to swear the oath. They would have 
the SSP conference call on our hard won par¬ 
liamentary victors to lock themselves out in 
the political wilderness indefinitely, or at least 
until they crawled back tails between their 
legs. 

In her conference speech, Mary Ward tried 
to weasel out of this so-called principled 
stance by placing a time limit on their parlia¬ 
mentary boycott - a condition missing from 
the actual motion they wanted conference to 
vote for. But they had to acknowledge that, at 
the very least, Tommy et al would not be able 
to speak in, or vote in, the Scottish parliament 
for at least a month. And that during a stage 
in the class struggle when the people through¬ 
out the whole of the UK (ie, not in Scotland 


alone) could have focussed on a team of pas¬ 
sionate, militant socialists, raising the scarlet 
standard high in opposition to Blair’s imperi¬ 
alist war. And, in order to get our parliamen¬ 
tary fraction to come back to their senses, and 
get themselves back into parliament, the party 
would have to go to the unnecessary expense 
of convening a special conference! 

This is not serious politics, comrades. If 
Tommy, etc were physically dragged out of 
parliament for their opposition to the mass 
murder of innocent Iraqi men, women and 
children, including conscript soldiers who 
bear no responsibility for the crimes of Sad¬ 
dam Hussein, mass civil disobedience, includ¬ 
ing political strikes, across the whole of 
Britain should not be that hard to mobilise. 
However, if they crawl off because they are 
too proud to swear a meaningless oath of al¬ 
legiance, even while lambasting the whole rot¬ 
ten system, by means of a row of defiant 
clenched fists, they would illicit no sympathy, 
and no solidarity. Theirs would be an empty 
gesture worthy of Screaming Lord Sutch. 

This stance of the RCN was merely the 
starkest illustration of what is wrong with their 
politics: an attachment to futile, politically 
counterproductive gestures. Although they 
consider themselves too important to stoop 
to doing deals with the AWL/CPGB/WU, 
they are not sectarians the way the SWP is. 
At this conference, as previously, they sec¬ 
onded motions/amendments from the CWI, 
and even leading ISM comrades, on those oc¬ 
casions when that group has been divided 
amongst itself. Should any other group get 
its act together, become recognised as a real 
player at conference, I doubt sectarianism 
would keep the RCN from forming short-term 
agreements, on a case by case basis. They 
did not even let the SWP’s consistently ap¬ 
palling behaviour stop them speaking in fa¬ 
vour of amendments drawn up by that platform 
on Palestine, or on the looming war against 
Iraq. 

It is to their credit that the RCN’s actions 
are not guided by childish sectarianism. Un¬ 
fortunately, neither are they guided by pen¬ 
etrating insights into the doubletalk that fitters 
some platform literature. They certainly were 
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not that sophisticated when it came to read¬ 
ing between the fines of the SW platform-in- 
spired amendment on the war. With 
mind-boggling naivety, they fell hook, fine and 
sinker for the sloganising about not confus¬ 
ing the violence of the oppressed with that of 
the oppressor. Taken in the abstract, this is a 
perfectly correct slogan. However (as national 
secretary Allan Green so aptly pointed out), 
in the context of a motion on the war between 
the Bush and Blair governments, on the one 
hand, and that of Saddam Hussein, on the 
other, what has this distinction got to do with 
anything? 

More to the point, their amendment con¬ 
tained a reference to Osama bin Laden’s mass 
murder of thousands of innocent US workers 
on September 11. It was clear that the SW 
comrades were trying to get the SSP to alibi 
islamic fundamentalist mass murderers and the 
butcher of Baghdad as living embodiments 
of this “violence of the oppressed”. That 
ought to have been as clear to the RCN as it 
was to everyone else at conference. Alas, all 
this passed them by. 

As they have so often in the past, Mary 
Ward, Allan Armstrong, Bob Goupillot et al 
focussed most of their conference interven¬ 
tions on questions of the SSP’s constitution. 
But, with the single exception of the - entirely 
ineffective - guidelines discouraging the public 
sale of platform literature, I have positively 
supported (or at least been neutral towards) 
most of the constitutional changes that so up¬ 
set the RCN, more so even than most of Alan 
McCombes’s fellow ISM comrades. Even if 
the RCN were right on these constitutional 
questions (and I am pretty confident they are 
not), their skewed emphasis on the inner 
workings of the constitution does not impress 
the SSP rank and file. They would do well to 
liberate themselves from this constitutional 
navel-gazing, and unite with the rest of the left 
fragments around a select set of common 
political interests. 

Guidelines 

As an aside, I should state for the record that 
even on the question of the guidelines pro¬ 
hibiting the public sale of platform literature, 
the SW platform’s behaviour at conference 
has confirmed me in my long held suspicion 
that the behaviour of this group does require 
not the tearing up of the existing guidelines 
but, rather, a significant redrafting. The memo 
sent out by the national secretary of the SWP, 
Chris Bambery, calling on all members to boy¬ 
cott SA activities on the anti-war march on 
February 15 proves, if proof were needed, that 
the SW platform’s co-thinkers in England and 
Wales do not have their heart in the unity 
project. 

I now agree with Alan McCombes that if 
the existing guidelines were merely tom up, 
the SW platform would behave in a manner 
that would create a crisis in the party. In all 
likelihood, they would resort to behaviour 
deemed unacceptable to every member of the 
party outwith their platform, probably leading 
to a possible split. That does not mean I now 
accept the existing guidelines. On the contrary, 
I would appeal to the SSP’s left, including the 
RCN and the CWI, to call on the new execu¬ 
tive to renegotiate the existing guidelines. 

It is in fact in Alan McCombes’ own best 
interests to go for such a redraft. Alan must 
be aware that the SW platform is very unlikely 
to put up with one more year of abiding by 
the existing guidelines while every other plat¬ 
form treats them with contempt. Sooner or later 
(although probably not until after May’s elec¬ 
tions), the SW platform can be expected to join 
everyone else in ignoring these guidelines. 
Even today, the party is brought into disre¬ 
pute by having in place a set of guidelines that 
everyone is free to ignore. 

Smaller groups 

I now come to the rest of the left, or aspiring 
left. This will be depressing reading for those 
involved, and to our respective political affili¬ 
ates throughout the rest of the UK, and inter¬ 
nationally. But it is not my intention to 
demoralise, nor in any way do I absolve my- 
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self from criticism. What I write here I write as 
a participant, at least as responsible as any¬ 
one else for our collective lack of impact. I 
write as someone interested in making a so¬ 
ber assessment of our deficiencies, only in 
order to best prepare us for future challenges. 

These fragments of the left (currently di¬ 
vided into three micro-groups inside the SSP: 
the CPGB, AWL and Workers Unity) pre¬ 
sented a pretty sorry picture. Not one of us 
managed to mobilise more than two delegates. 
And even the CPGB, which was one of the 
two groups that succeed in getting two mem¬ 
bers delegated, ended up facing both ways 
when it came to some votes. Precisely how 
often they split their votes I can’t say. But even 
once is more than enough. So, no agreement 
even among themselves, let alone a more sub¬ 
stantial, coordinated intervention with any of 
the other groups. 

On the e-group of RCN Britain (an organi¬ 
sation that really deserves to be put out of its 
misery), Angela Paton of the AWL and I both 
appealed for such an intervention in the weeks 
(and months) leading up to conference. Such 
an intervention was possible. We could have 
hammered out a united position by means of 
one or more joint aggregates, necessarily sup¬ 
plemented by discussion via the internet. 
Alas, apart from one useful ad hoc meeting 
between Angela and me at the end of the 
February 15 anti-war march (and a couple of 
last-minute statements from one CPGB mem¬ 
ber, and Mary Ward on behalf of the RCN, on 
how they intended to vote on a handful of 
debates), nothing happened. Not only did the 
groups fail to agree even the minimal coordi¬ 
nation; not one of these three groups (not even 
the democratic centralist CPGB) managed to 
coordinate its own miniscule number of Scot¬ 
tish activists. 

No help came from the CPGB ’ s national sec¬ 
retary, the Provisional Central Committee or 
an all-member aggregate, to help these com¬ 
rades coordinate their conference interven¬ 
tion. That means we are not dealing with a 
failure of the two individual Scottish com¬ 
rades, but a political failure of the political or¬ 
ganisation of which they are members. 
Furthermore, unless my status as a CPGB sup¬ 


porter has been unilaterally withdrawn, at least 
two members of the PCC knew how one of 
their supporters intended to vote at confer¬ 
ence, on almost every single motion/amend¬ 
ment (I posted details on the RCN Britain 
e-group). And these PCC members knew that 
my intervention would be interpreted (rightly 
or otherwise) as a contribution to the debate 
in the name of the CPGB. 

Is it out of order for me to suggest that these 
PCC members had a responsibility to provide 
feedback on my propositions for a left inter¬ 
vention? I don’t think so. Would it not have 
made some sense for the PCC to see to it that 
CPGB members (and preferably supporters as 
well) got together in order to coordinate 
amongst ourselves, even if it was decided that 
no help from outside Scotland was possible? 
Would it not have made some sense to bring 
those of the party’s members/supporters with 
any ideas on how the party ought to inter¬ 
vene onto an internal CPGB e-group, in order 
to present these ideas to other comrades? 
That way, comrades with the time and incli¬ 
nation could have provided the feedback that 
PCC members were, apparently, too busy to 
provide. I fully accept my share of responsi¬ 
bility for the ineffectiveness of the left’s inter¬ 
vention at conference. I hope the PCC won’t 
duck its own responsibility. 

United intervention 

With one last throw of the dice, I asked Jack 
Conrad a few minutes before the lunch break 
on the second (and last) day of conference if 
he would agree to a joint meeting with the three 
groups during the lunch break. We managed 
to persuade representatives from all three 
groups, including all of us with conference 
votes, to meet to draw up plans for a united 
intervention on the first debate after lunch: on 
making Scottish independence a central cam¬ 
paigning priority of the party. For the first time 
ever, the three groups reached an agreement 
on how to intervene on anything important. 
There was a heated debate about whether we 
wanted to go down in a blaze of glory with no 
one, apart from ourselves (and the CWI), vot¬ 
ing against the motion - a ‘principled’ posi¬ 
tion attractive to some comrades: ideas came 


thick and fast on how we could see to it that 
we alienated absolutely everyone, if that is 
what we wanted. 

Thankfully, most of us had other, better, 
ideas. We chose instead to pitch our argu¬ 
ments in a manner designed to attract into our 
lobby not merely the CWI, but possibly some 
ISMers, and, hopefully, the entire SW plat¬ 
form, and a good sprinkling of the independ¬ 
ents. After much discussion, we decided that 
there was at least an outside chance that the 
SW platform just might have rediscovered its 
backbone. It might have persuaded itself to 
go looking for its spine after the ISM inflicted 
a humiliating defeat on the SW platform in the 
debate on the war. 

There were real prospects of the SW plat¬ 
form already having lost its appetite for vot¬ 
ing for a nationalism it singularly detests. They 
might have already decided that sticking to 
an unprincipled nationalist bloc with the ISM 
(after learning that the ISM had no interest in 
unprincipled horse-trading with them) was 
hardly in their interests. And if they had not 
already worked this out for themselves, a co¬ 
herent, coordinated conference intervention 
from the CPGB/AWL/WU just might manage 
to win them, with our without the ISM. 

Unfortunately, although we got ourselves 
back into the conference hall at the time the 
motion was due to be discussed, the confer¬ 
ence arrangements committee had brought the 
debate forward. That meant that, whereas we 
had lined up at least six comrades for our 
united intervention, the chair let only one of 
us into the tail end of this debate. As it turned 
out, both the ISM and the SW platform voted 
for this extreme nationalist motion. We will 
never know if there is anything we could have 
done, any conference contributions we might 
have made, that would have changed that situ¬ 
ation. 

But there is no point complaining about the 
conference arrangement committee’s 
timetabling ‘anomaly’. For the present, as 
things stand today, to describe our individual 
efforts as amateurish would be less of an hon¬ 
est confession, and more of an arrogant boast. 
We will need to raise our game one or two 
notches before deserving that accolade • 


CWI - red or tartan? 


A s usual the question of nationalism 
and Scottish independence was once 
again very much to the fore. 

This has been an area of contention since 
the days of the Scottish Socialist Alliance, but 
in recent conferences voices in favour of in¬ 
ternationalism and against Scottish separa¬ 
tism have been very much marginalised and 
motions calling for all-Britain organisational 
unity voted down without much debate. This 
year the issue was raised, albeit tangentially, 
from an unexpected quarter - namely the Com¬ 
mittee for a Workers’ International platform. 
The CWI comrades submitted an amendment 
to section 2 of the proposed manifesto, which 
is nationalist in the extreme. The amendment 
toned down the nationalism of section 2 and 
tried to offer a more internationalist perspec¬ 
tive. Despite this it still called for separatism 
and independence. 

Contributions in support of the amendment 
revealed the schizophrenic attitude of the 
CWI. Their comrades stressed the all-Britain 
nature of the opposition to Blair’s warmon¬ 
gering and the united way the firefighters’ 
dispute has been conducted across the 
United Kingdom. They noted that the very 
strength of such campaigns lay in their all- 
Britain nature. The CWI comrades also 
pointed out that socialism could never exist 
in a single country. However, they could not 
quite bring themselves to take these state¬ 
ments to their logical conclusion and call for 
the ditching of the demand for an independ¬ 
ent socialist Scotland - a position the CWI still 
favours. 

The arguments against the amendment 
were weak. Eddie Tmman suggested that it 
implied Scotland was “incapable of going it 
alone” and that “we” could not get by “with¬ 
out the say-so, without the help of people out¬ 
side”. Presumably the comrade has never 
heard of such concepts as working class in¬ 
ternationalism and unity - which are consid¬ 


ered both fundamental and necessary by com¬ 
munists and revolutionary socialists. 

Alan McCombes said he saw nothing 
wrong with the amendment other than what 
it deleted - which, he said, put the case for in¬ 
dependence from a socialist viewpoint rather 
than from the viewpoint of the SNP. Although 
comrade McCombes conceded that no one 
would argue that socialism in one country 
was possible, he then proceeded to do exactly 
that. But this is typical of the SSP leadership’s 
shamefaced nationalism - it must attempt to 
disguise itself behind an ‘internationalist’ 
gloss. 

The Socialist Worker platform kept a low 
profile during the debate, but voted against 
the amendment. You would have thought 
that the sentiment contained in the amend¬ 
ment was closer to their politics than the sub¬ 
stantive, which the SW platform comrades 
voted for. This was clearly not a principled 
decision, based on opposition to the amend¬ 


ment’s continued insistence on independ¬ 
ence - if that was the case an abstention was 
called for, since the same call was even more 
prominent in the original. Their vote against 
the amendment was undoubtedly motivated 
both by hostility to the CWI and by a desire 
to keep the majority onside for what the SW 
platform considered more pressing matters - 
eg, Palestine and the trade union political 
fund. The amendment fell by a significant 
majority. 

Another point of interest was the way the 
CWI voted on the ultra-nationalist motion 
from the Tay Coast branch, which called for 
independence to be the main campaigning 
issue of the SSP The CWI were part of a small 
minority which voted against. The fact that 
this won overwhelming support is, frankly, 
breathtaking, given the strength of the anti¬ 
war movement across Britain as the Blair tools 
up for war on Iraq • 

Sarah McDonald 
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Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 


An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper was launched last 
year by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an urgent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. ASo- 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for the open 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised or talked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of theSA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
Danny Bowles (Neath & 
Port Talbot) 

John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
Janies Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor, Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 

(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Roger harper (South 
manchester) 

Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
David Isaacson (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 


Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 

Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (Hack¬ 
ney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches- 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (Bast 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 
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REVIEWS 


Organising the fragments 


Naomi Klein 

Fences and 
windows Flamingo, 
2002, pp278, £8.99 

I n her introduction to this collection 
of articles, reports and speeches 
covering 2000-02, Klein describes 
how she derived the title of this book 
from the images that kept cropping up 
during the editing process. 

She writes: “... the first was the fence... 
barriers separating people from previ¬ 
ously public resources, locking them 
away from much needed land and water, 
restricting their ability to move across 
borders, to express political dissent, to 
demonstrate on public streets, even keep¬ 
ing politicians from enacting policies that 
make sense for the people who elected 
them” (pxviii). 

Following the pattern set out in her No 
logo (2000), she makes these fences the 
target of her polemical ire and conse¬ 
quently they make up the majority of the 
book. From the streets of Washington 
and Prague, the USA-Mexico border and 
the mad cow disease debacle in Britain 
to George Bush’s ‘war on terror’, Klein 
exposes the hypocrisy and empty rheto¬ 
ric of free trade, vividly illustrating the 
disastrous environmental effects and hu¬ 
man costs of the neoliberal offensive. 
This is where she is particularly strong, 
showing how the many struggles for 
local democracy and the basic necessi¬ 


ties of existence cannot be accommo¬ 
dated by a global system geared toward 
the maximisation of profit at the expense 
of human needs. 

Klein also puts up a robust defence of 
“the movement”. In her reply to Guy 
Verhofstadt (Belgian prime minister and 
author of an open letter to the ‘anti-glo- 
balisation’ movement) Klein makes it 
clear that it is internationalist, united by 
the necessity to link up its local fights 
against capitalism and its rejection of 
neoliberalism. As she puts it, “I am part 
of a network of movements that is fight¬ 
ing not against globalisation, but for 
deeper and more responsive democracies 
- locally, nationally, and internationally” 
(p77). In other words a movement that 
seeks to build on and extend the progres¬ 
sive potentials of globalisation, while not 
looking back to a mythical ‘golden age’ 
of Keynesian welfare capitalism (still be¬ 
loved by some on the left). 

However it is Klein’s (relatively 
pinched) discussion of ‘windows’ that 
will be of most interest to communists and 
revolutionary socialists. In an anecdote 
about her first counter-summit, she lik¬ 
ens this experience to the peering 
through a crack in history, an open win¬ 
dow allowing for “a sense of possibility, 
a blast of fresh air, oxygen rushing to the 
brain” (pxxv). These windows are spo¬ 
radically reflected upon throughout the 
book, receiving the most considered 
treatment in the final chapter, where Klein 
discussed the problems facing the move¬ 
ment. 

Chief among these is the report on the 
2001 World Social Fomm, meeting in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil. Here Klein notes some 
glimpses through the window, such as 
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organised tours around land reappropri¬ 
ated and worked by peasants dedicated 
to sustainable agriculture, and the par¬ 
ticipatory democracy of Porto Alegre it¬ 
self, where the residents have won the 
right to democratically determine the al¬ 
location of social provision. Klein also 
speaks highly of a wealth of ideas and 
experiences shared in the WSF work¬ 
shops. 

But, unlike many on the left, she is not 
afraid to point at the yawning democratic 
deficit at its heart. She argues that the 
WSF initiative does itself no favours by 
organising in such a way that leaves 
activists on the ground completely ob¬ 
livious to its decisions. Who makes them, 
how they are made and how they are 
accountable are questions that need to 
be urgently addressed. Unfortunately, 
Klein provides very little in the way of 
answers beyond advocating the need for 


decision-making processes, and calling 
for more democracy in the grassroots 
movements of coalitions and non-gov¬ 
ernmental organisations. 

The following article in the collection, 
on the Zapatista rebellion in the Chiapas 
province of Mexico, would perhaps best 
be viewed in this light. Here in this pot¬ 
ted history of the uprising and role of the 
enigmatic subcomandante Marcos, 
Klein teases out the essentials of 
Zapatismo , a left politics summed up by 
“a movement of one, no and many 
yeses” (p216). In practice this turns on 
two interrelated political processes. An 
emphasis on non-hierarchical decision¬ 
making is combined with a commitment 
to ‘deep community democracy’, an ap¬ 
proach proceeding from a community 
basis. This in turn could generate a so¬ 
cial movement capable of building a ‘free 
space’, which by virtue of being an alter¬ 
native way of organising can inspire fur¬ 
ther movements. Klein recounts how 
Chiapas itself has become such a space, 
serving as an inspiration and a conver¬ 
gence centre for activists internationally. 

For communists, this latter aspect of 
Zapatismo should be uncontroversial, 
considering that the drawing of inspira¬ 
tion from the ‘alternative spaces’ thrown 
up in the course of revolutions and 
struggles (such as the early Soviet re¬ 
public, or the 1984-85 miners’ Great Strike) 
is part of our everyday politics. However, 
it is the first element, the overemphasis 
on decentralisation, which runs like a 
thread through her work, that is the Achil¬ 
les heel. 

In her discussion of the Canadian po¬ 
litical scene, her concern with decentrali¬ 
sation correctly leads her to call on the 


left to champion local democracy as a 
means to combat regionalist populism. 
Left politics should be more concerned 
with ‘empowering the grassroots’ than 
calling for increased funding, an ap¬ 
proach which tackles head-on the way 
we are ruled (and yet still dismissed by 
the majority of the left in Britain). But for 
Klein this does not require a new party, 
but a rather fuzzy coalition of forces, the 
composition of which is unclear. 

This is what makes Fences and win¬ 
dows an engaging yet tantalising work. 
Klein’s polemics hit the mark and she is 
clearly aware of the key problems facing 
the movement, but it is frustrating that 
she does not draw the obvious conclu¬ 
sions. For example, she notes the confu¬ 
sion at a World Bank protest where the 
activists had to make a decision whether 
to block the exits or not. Because of the 
decentralised and fragmented nature of 
the protest, half decided to stay and the 
other half wandered off to do their own 
thing. Hence, when the time came, WB 
delegates had no problem negotiating 
their half-formed blockade. 

Whereas it would be logical to argue 
for democratic and accountable centrali¬ 
sation, all Klein offers is “better links 
between affinity groups ... [and] further 
radical decentralisation” (p26). Ie, the 
situation we currently have, where the 
anti-capitalist movement is generally 
apart from, as opposed to constituting a 
part of, the working class. 

In sum, Klein’s Fences and windows 
has provided some excellent ammunition 
against capitalism. But as communists we 
must carefully examine the bullets before 
use, as some are liable to backfire • 

Phil Hamilton 


Fundamentally irreconcilable 


Andrew Collier Christianity and Marxism: a philosophical contribution to their 
reconciliation London and New York, Routledge, 2001, ppl49, £45 hb 


T his book aims to reconcile Marxism 
and Christianity at the philosophi¬ 
cal level by attempting to ease the 
central areas of tension between them. 
Andrew Collier wants “to make Lenin 
and Althusser meet Augustine and 
Luther!” (pi). 

The author is certainly not attempting 
to bring about some eclectic marriage of 
the two theories: he is more concerned 
about resolving the conflicts between 
them. The book is small (less than 150 
pages) and, in spite of being obscure by 
moments, is clear and the arguments well 
structured. Collier’s project is ambitious 
and he has done a good job. 

He begins by presenting the respec¬ 
tive positions of Marxism and Christian¬ 
ity. His exposition of Marxism in a few 
pages is excellent. However, his presen¬ 
tation of Christianity is weaker because, 
while he engages in a prolonged discus¬ 
sion of the meaning of the fall, he is ex¬ 
tremely brief about the Christian 
response to it and neglects the doctrine 
of the atonement (pp41-42). For Collier, 
there are good grounds to hold both 
beliefs. Unfortunately, the author does 
not explain to Marxists what good 
grounds there are to believe in Christian¬ 
ity. However, he is currently working on 
a book defending the rationality of faith 
(pi36). But Marxism and Christianity ap¬ 
parently contradict each other. On what 
theoretical and practical issues are they 
opposed? 

The first area of tension is an opposi¬ 
tion between a natural and a supernatu¬ 
ral causal explanation of things. In its 
analysis of natural and social processes, 
Marxism will give primacy to material fac¬ 
tors, whereas Christianity has room for 
the supernatural. But, according to Col¬ 


lier, Christianity can accept materialism as 
being “regionally true - true of fallen na¬ 
ture”: “God is spirit and preceded and 
made matter: in that sense materialism is 
false; but everything in the world con¬ 
sidered aside from its relation to its crea¬ 
tor, is as if materialism is true. The Christian 
can be a materialist about the fallen world 
and hence about history - a historical 
materialist” (p48). 

If this explanation might satisfy a Chris¬ 
tian, a Marxist will find the idea of a god 
that preceded and made matter problem¬ 
atical. This brings the second area of ten¬ 
sion: Marxism is atheist, while god is at 
the core of the Christian belief. Collier 
admits that this disagreement between 
Marx and the Christians “cannot of 
course be explained away” (pl25). But 
he also adds that Marx did not regard 
atheism as either integral to his main theo¬ 
retical contribution, or as essential to 
membership of the workers’ movement. 
Marx and Engels also opposed any reli¬ 
gious persecution (pp55, 67-68). 

More importantly, Collier thinks that 
Marx’s critique of religion has perhaps 
more in common with the religious cri¬ 
tique of idolatry (from the Hebrew proph¬ 
ets to the Ranters and beyond) than with 
liberal secularism. Liberal secularism 
taken to the extreme implies that nothing 
is sacred - everything is saleable; the criti¬ 
cism of religion ends up in Mammon 
worship. This is why it is better to place 
Marx within the tradition of “iconoclasm 
without secularism” (p71). Marxism can 


learn from Christianity’s critique of idola¬ 
try and Christianity can learn from Marx¬ 
ism’s critique of fetishism. 

But then what of the critique of religion 
as the “opium of the people”? Marx’s 
claim here is a causal one: Christianity is 
caused by the feeling of oppression. His 
implied criticism here is that, since the 
cause of the belief is not a good ground 
for believing it, it is unfounded. But, ar¬ 
gues Collier, “even if true, Marx’s claim is 
not evidence for the falsehood of Chris¬ 
tianity; we might believe it for bad rea¬ 
sons, yet it might be true, and there might 
be other good reasons for believing it of 
which we are unaware” (p90). If Collier’s 
point makes sense, he should have per¬ 
haps also developed what those good 
reasons are. But surprisingly, the author 
does not refer to all the texts where Marx 
and Engels (and all subsequent Marxists) 
analysed religion in positive terms, and 
not as the “opium of the people”. It would 
have provided irrefutable evidence that 
the Marxist attitude to religion is not sim¬ 
ply negative and critical. 

The rest of Collier’s book deals with 
more practical issues. He refutes the idea 
that Christianity is above all concerned 
by outer-worldly things; like Marxism, it 
is centrally concerned about this world. 
And far from being ascetic and preach¬ 
ing resignation, it teaches that diseases, 
death, poverty and other evils are en¬ 
emies to be conquered. But there seems 
to be a conflict of morality between Marx¬ 
ism and Christianity. Christianity says 


that one should love enemies, give back 
good for evil, turn the right cheek, and 
so on; while Marxism advocates social 
revolution and physical force if neces¬ 
sary. It is the conflict between the ethics 
of revolution and the ethics of the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount. 

Collier insists that one should place the 
biblical texts in the historical context in 
which they were written. In New Testa¬ 
ment times, a successful social revolu¬ 
tion was impossible and there were no 
rational alternatives to submission to the 
authorities (pi08). This helps to under¬ 
stand why ideas of obedience were so 
central to New Testament political phi¬ 
losophy. The author shows that there is 
an ethical conflict internal to Christianity 
between the fact that it must bring peace 
and reconciliation at the forefront, but at 
the same time cannot renounce violence 
entirely because it teaches the doctrine 
of negative responsibility - ie, to abstain 
from saving life is also to kill (pp 118-119). 
Collier does not solve this dilemma: it will 
be left to Christians to learn how to bal¬ 
ance both these ethical imperatives in 
practice. 

Finally, there remains the following 
problem: for Marxism, the evils afflicting 
our world are social in nature, and thus 
can be removed by a social revolution; 
whereas for Christianity evil is a product 
of the fall and cannot be abolished 
through human actions. But Collier re¬ 
minds us, quoting Engels, that, although 
major social problems would be solved 


under socialism, a perfect society only 
exists in the imagination. Because Chris¬ 
tianity warns against over-optimism in 
reducing evil, Collier sees it allied to the 
hard-core materialist wing of Marxism 
(p47). 

If the book is above all concerned 
about solving the areas of conflict be¬ 
tween Marxism and Christianity, Andrew 
Collier also refers - perhaps too briefly - 
to what can unite them. Both could be 
allies against what the author calls “neo¬ 
paganism” (ideologies such as fascism 
or post-modernism) and liberalism. How¬ 
ever, Collier’s argument would have been 
much stronger had he examined in greater 
depth what Marxism and Christianity 
share in common. 

The book quite successfully ad¬ 
dresses the main objections raised by 
Christians against Marxism, and it is its 
principal strength. It goes without say¬ 
ing that Andrew Collier is sympathetic 
to both Marxism and Christianity. How¬ 
ever, Christians - unless they come from 
radical traditions such as liberation the¬ 
ology - will be looking for more reasons 
before being convinced of the validity 
and relevance of Marxism. Similarly, 
there is little in the book that will convince 
Marxists of the validity of Christian be¬ 
liefs. 

In spite of this, Collier has to be con¬ 
gratulated for underlining the idea 
that Marxism and Christianity are funda¬ 
mentally irreconcilable • 

Liam O Ruairc 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


S ocialist Alliance activists from the 
North West met on February 22 to 
discuss two issues upon which co¬ 
ordination between the region’s 
branches is essential: the European parliament 
elections in June 2004 and fighting the fascists 
of the British National Party. 

Lesley Mahmood of Merseyside SA and 
the national executive committee introduced 
the discussion on the European elections. 
The attendance at this session was a little 
disappointing - just eight comrades from 
three branches (South Manchester, Oldham 
and Merseyside), plus our invited speaker, 
Weyman Bennett of the Socialist Workers 
Party, the executive committee’s race officer. 
Nevertheless, four of the political organisa¬ 
tions that are prominent in the S A in the North 
West were represented - CPGB, SWP, Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty and International 
Socialist League - and what was lacking in 
numbers was made up for in the breadth and 
thoroughness of the discussion. 

Comrade Mahmood reported that there are 
nine regional constituencies in England for 
these elections, with Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland each forming further regions. 
Ten seats are returnable in each, with voting 
being on the ‘party list’ proportional represen¬ 
tation system. She reminded us that the Green 
Party won two seats in the 1999 elections - in 
London and the South East - having achieved 
7.5% of the total votes cast. Although the 
deposit per constituency is high - £5,000 - the 
proportion of votes required to secure its re¬ 
funding is fairly low: just 2.5%. 

Although the decision as to whether we 
should contest the election in our region must 
be politically driven, we should bear in mind 
the resources we have available - is our mem¬ 
bers and supporters base big enough to get 
our message out across the North West? 
Should we consider trying to negotiate with 
the Green Party for a joint list? After referring 
approvingly to the discussions taking place 
with a number of European socialist parties 
on the possibility of a joint European mani¬ 
festo, Lesley concluded by asserting the im¬ 
portance of securing a balanced list of 
candidates, both by gender and by inclusion 
of representatives drawn from current work¬ 
ing class struggles, such as the firefighters’ 
strike. 

I commented that it was important that a 
decision be taken by the SA as a whole to 
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contest all nine regions and to dismiss any 
thought of a red-green fist. In view of the cri¬ 
sis of the Labour Party and the continuing 
political disfranchisement of the working 
class, as well as the encouraging develop¬ 
ments in the last year with respect to coop¬ 
eration between socialist organisations 
across Europe, it is crucial that there is a 
generalised contest on an undiluted social¬ 
ist manifesto. 

The question of resources is one that we 
should look at from entirely the opposite 
point of view to that suggested by comrade 
Mahmood. We should see the act of stand¬ 
ing in the election as an opportunity to mas¬ 
sively build our membership and influence. 
I concluded by arguing that, in view of our 
success in raising the question of democra- 
tisation of the union political funds, we 
should test the arrangements we had fought 


Socialist Alliance 

Firefighters 

Meeting for all EBU members who are ei¬ 
ther Socialist Alliance members or sup¬ 
porters, Saturday March 1, 4.30pm, after 
rank and file conference - O’Neill’s pub, 
Euston Road, opposite St Pancras station. 

Annual conference 

Saturday March 15, South Camden Com¬ 
munity School, Charrington Street, Lon¬ 
don Nl. Election of NEC by slate using 
alternative vote system. Nomination of 
slates will close at conference, Saturday 
March 15,2pm. 
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Fighting fund 

More than words 


“You will notice that I have sent an extra 
£10 this month,” writes comrade TR from 
Bishop Auckland. “This is because at al¬ 
most 87 years of age I felt I just couldn’t 
manage to travel to London to demon¬ 
strate against the war. I believe the extra 
tenner will probably do more good being 
used by the Weekly Worker .” 

Pity about February 15, comrade, but 
your increased donation of £40 is more 
than welcome. And TR’s contribution is 
one of several that helped to take our Feb¬ 
ruary total to an excellent £627 - well over 
our £500 monthly target. Comrade JS did 
not send us a cheque, but asked for a 
standing order form, so he could donate 
regularly. 


JS is one of the thousands who read us 
regularly on the web - last week 7,005 did 
so. He is also one of the increasing number 
who have at last come to realise that the 
Weekly Worker does not produce itself. As 
well as our dedicated writers, designers, 
printers, etc, we depend upon our readers 
to keep our collective head above water fi¬ 
nancially. So we need a greater proportion 
of e-readers to show their appreciation - by 
sending money on a regular basis • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to Weekly 
Worker 
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for by giving union branches the fighting 
working class candidates to support. 

Mark Catterall of the AWL and South Man¬ 
chester SA agreed with my objection to the 
idea of a red-green list and pointed out that 
the Green Party would not agree to this any¬ 
way, as they think they can win seats on their 
own account. We should be equally ambi¬ 
tious, although we need to be aware that the 
PR system will work for the fascists also and 
we may see the BNP winning seats. 

John Baxter of the SWP and South Man¬ 
chester SA stressed the centrality of the La¬ 
bour Party’s crisis, which is unlikely to be 
resolved in the 15 months up until these elec¬ 
tions. Turning to the question of the slate, he 
argued for an emphasis on standing workers 
involved in industrial and other struggles. I 
came back in to question this emphasis. We 
should be looking to develop organic work¬ 
ing class leaders, of the stature of the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party’s Tommy Sheridan. We 
need candidates with socialist consciousness, 
not just trade union militants. 

There was no voice opposing our fighting 
these elections in the North West and it was 
agreed to convene a regional election com¬ 
mittee, with representatives from each SA 
branch plus each of the principal supporting 
political groups, to get the campaign under¬ 
way. 

Five more comrades attended the afternoon 
session on fighting the BNP threat, with the 
Pendle and Wigan branches now being rep¬ 
resented. Weyman Bennett opened the dis¬ 
cussion. The previous Saturday’s massive 
anti-war demonstration in London had been 
a clearly multi-racial event, he pointed out. It 
showed that the potential was there to mobi¬ 
lise a similar mass of people to fight the fas¬ 
cists. We need to think in terms of a united 
front against racism and fascism. 

Yes, the Socialist Alliance contesting elec¬ 
tions where there is a BNP candidate is im¬ 
portant, but we are neither big enough nor 
yet have the political reach to defeat the fas¬ 
cists alone, he insisted. He stressed the im¬ 
portance of drawing trade unions into the 
fight and reported with approval that Uni¬ 
son and the RMT unions had recently de¬ 
cided to launch campaigns against the BNP. 
Comrade Bennett concluded by referring to 
the importance of tackling the government 
attacks and gutter-press lies against asylum- 
seekers, to cut out the fascists’ main mobi¬ 
lising issue. 

I argued that it was important for the S A to 
explain just what fascism is and how it was 
able, in the 20th century, to defeat, in Germany 
and Italy, two of the most powerful and best 
organised working classes in the world. 
Against the ideologues of capital who are 
striving to pretend that fascism is not related 
to capitalism but to totalitarianism in general, 
we need to show how fascism springs from 
capitalism in crisis. 

Comrade Helen Christie of Pendle S A de¬ 
fended the tactic of our standing down in or¬ 
der to avoid splitting the working class vote. 
She was nicely answered though by Ameen 
Hadi of the SWP and Oldham S A. It is not us, 
but New Labour, through its anti-working 
class attacks that has split the vote, has driven 
workers into the arms of the Nazis, he pointed 
out. We must therefore step up our opposi¬ 
tion to New Labour, by contesting more coun¬ 
cil seats. Lesley Mahmood made a useful 
contribution on this matter, by suggesting that 
we need to identify those Labour candidates 
who are worthy of our support, not to regard 
them all as potential targets. 

The discussion concluded with a consen¬ 
sus that we all need to work to ensure that 
fighting the BNP, racism and the attacks on 
asylum-seekers becomes a priority issue in all 
of our S A branches • 

John Pearson 


What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing 'parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporavy or permanent 
factions. 

Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionavy party. Communists advocate the 
principle, 'One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theovy is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist 'socialism’ are reactionavy and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human histovy. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Socialist 
Alliance rail 
fraction 


Organise against 

imperialist war 



T he long-awaited first meeting of 
the Socialist Alliance rail caucus 
was finally held on Sunday Feb¬ 
ruary 23 in London. At a time 
when - as demonstrated by Scottish 
Aslef members who refused to transport 
military supplies in Scotland, railworkers 
could play a key role in the current pe¬ 
riod - attendance was extremely disap¬ 
pointing. Ten comrades were present - 
almost all being RMT members, with just 
one from Aslef. 

Before dealing with rail business, the 
meeting heard Fire Brigades Union offi¬ 
cial Lynda Smith give a report on the on¬ 
going firefighters’ dispute. She said that 
things where not looking good, and there 
was a danger that the conditions enjoyed 
in the fire service would be severely un¬ 
dermined. Lynda went on to pose the ne¬ 
cessity of an alternative to New Labour 
- something that the FBU dispute threw 
up all too clearly. The Socialist Alliance, 
however, was not at this time a viable al¬ 
ternative, she said. Judging by its rail cau¬ 
cus, it would be difficult to argue with her. 

Chair Mac McKenna (Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party) opened up the discussion by 
saying that it was on his initiative that 
the meeting was taking place - it had been 
almost a year since the SA trade union 
conference had taken the decision to set 
up the rail caucus and many had found it 
frustrating that it had not met. This 
pointed to the need for a convener pre¬ 
pared to take us forward (Greg Tucker of 
the International Socialist Group had 
been elected in that capacity at the 
March 2002 conference). 

Janine Booth of the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty welcomed the meeting, but 
commented that the SA’s only real func¬ 
tion seemed to be fighting elections: we 
came across as simply wanting to get our 


hands on trade union money. She was in 
favour of a further debate on the politi¬ 
cal funds, but there was also the ques¬ 
tion of building a rank and file movement 
inside the three main rail unions. We need 
to try and revive the SA, and maybe an 
active rail caucus could act as a spur. She 
suggested that the S A rail caucus should 
set up its own website. 

I pointed out that the SWP itself 
should accept principal responsibility for 
holding back our rail work, along with the 
Socialist Alliance itself. It goes without 
saying, however, that the meeting was a 
step in the right direction, if long over¬ 


due. If SWP comrades had had a change 
of heart about the usefulness of SA un¬ 
ion fractions, that was all to the good. 

Finn Brennan (SWP), the lone Aslef 
member present, highlighted the key task 
of organising amongst rail and tube work¬ 
ers against the war on Iraq. The comrades 
are particularly keen to target the London 
Underground in this campaign. Comrade 
Brennan called for a further meeting to 
be held within the next four weeks. 

It was the consensus of all that a meet¬ 
ing with the specific purpose of organis¬ 
ing railworkers in opposition to the war 
was very much needed - this was just the 
sort of role the SA could usefully play. 
But it seems that the rail caucus is to be 
used solely for anti-war work, since SWP 
comrades were adamant in their rejection 


of comrade Booth’s proposal for a com¬ 
mitment to hold further meetings where 
the whole range of tasks facing socialist 
railworkers could be discussed. There 
followed a lively, and at times heated, 
debate on the need for general organis¬ 
ing meetings. 

Peter Morton of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group made the point that 
we need to take a stand on all manner of 
issues, and not view the war as our sole 
theatre of operation. I pointed to the 
possibility of national strikes, the need 
for a single rail union, as well as more 
general questions such as the 
scapegoating of asylum-seekers. It is true 
that the war against Iraq is today the cen¬ 
tral and most pressing issue, but our job 
was to link up all the struggles as part of 


a political strategy. 

However, SWP comrades insisted on 
taking an ‘either-or’ attitude. Either a 
meeting to mobilise against the war or a 
general organising meeting, despite the 
fact that comrade Booth made it clear that 
she was suggesting both. While com¬ 
rade Brennan’s motion was unanimously 
agreed, Janine’s proposal fell by four 
votes to three, with two abstentions. 

The meeting went on to elect two con¬ 
venors: comrade Brennan and Geoff 
Palmer, who was unfortunately unable to 
attend. The convenors would call an 
evening meeting for rail and tube work¬ 
ers in London, ‘War on Iraq - how do we 
organise?’, within four weeks, the date 
and venue to be arranged • 

Derek Goodliffe 


RMT caves in 


he longest strike in railway history 
has collapsed in defeat for the 
RMT. 

Despite massive propaganda and out¬ 
right threats from Arriva Trains North¬ 
ern, conductors had voted by 295 to 165 
in the ballot organised by the RMT to 
continue with their dispute. The RMT re¬ 
sponded with another seven strike dates. 
This caused a rebellion at Leeds, where 
up to 140 conductors decided to defy the 
union and sign the new contracts offered 
by management. 

The RMT decided that as a result they 
had no alternative but to call the dispute 
off. They have therefore accepted the 
offer of four percent, which will not be 
backdated. 

Conductor representatives I talked to 
darkly accuse the officials of RMT of 


deliberately ratcheting up the strike 
dates in order to provoke a rebellion, to 
bring the dispute to a close. The main 
point, however, is it seemed to conduc¬ 
tors that they could not win against 
Arriva while the Strategic Rail Author¬ 
ity bankrolled the company with taxpay¬ 
ers’ money. They could not win if the 
union leadership continued to refuse to 
ask Aslef drivers not to cross picket 
lines. 

Nevertheless, the dispute has 
strengthened the resolve of the majority 
of RMT conductors and has not resulted 
in the union been broken. Something that 
Arriva and the SRA were hoping for. The 
conductors might be battered and 
bmised but, in those immortal words of 
Amie, ‘they will be back’ • 

Bill Hodge 
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